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For the Companion. 


LUMEN AND ELLEN. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


Trees were more dangerous to the early settlers 
of this country than were wild beasts; and in 
general, the woodsman and the hunter have more 
to fear from the trees than from the wild animals 
in the forest. 

This may seem a strange statement to some 
readers, but the records of a score of New Eng- 
land towns, which the writer has recently exam- 
ined, prove it conclusively. There is hardly a 
town where some settler is not recorded, or re- 
membered, to have met his death “by a falling 
tree,” or “by the fall of a limb from a tree.” In 
some cases two, three, or four persons in a single 
town, and in one town seven, have lost their lives 
in*this way. But only very rarely has a man 
been killed by bears, panthers, or wolves. 

The pine is a particularly dangerous tree, and 
seems sometimes to take an almost instinctive re- 
venge on the woodsman, who pursues it for its 
flesh—commonly known as lumber. Far up amidst 
its green limbs it is often concealing one or more 
dry knots, of several pounds’ weight, ready to 
drop them on the head of the axeman. Stirred 
by the deadly stroke of the axe, the knot may 
fall with fatal effect upon the head of its assail- 
ant. In the old “Pine-Tree State,” not less than 
a hundred lumbermen have been either killed on 
the spot, or seriously maimed, in their attacks on 
the pine. 

The sugar-maple, too, will not unfrequently be 
found treasuring up a dangerous club, ready to 
cast down on the “tapper” when he begins to drive 
his spile into the trunk. 

The Indians, owing to their forest life, lost 
many a brave by the fall of trees; and the Ind- 
ian hunter will always be observed to cast a wary 
glance into the top of all trees beneath which he 
sits down, or camps for the night. The cautious 
white woodsman and hunter will imitate the pru- 
dence of the aboriginal inhabitant. Perhaps the 
most treacherous trees of the Northern forests are 
the white and “canoe” birches. For often while 
the tough white bark seems to indicate sound 
trunk and limbs, the wood beneath is rotten to the 
heart, and ready to fall down at the first blow of 
the axe, or at,the first gust of wind. A safe rule is 
never to camp beneath these trees. 

Inexperienced choppers in the lumbering forests 
are often injured, sometimes killed, while felling 
trees. When a tree topples and begins to fall, the 
axeman should always step from the stump in a 
straight line directly away from the direction in 
which the tree is falling, for a distance of at least 
ten feet. He should never stand beside the stump, 
either to right or left of the falling trunk. For it 
is possible that a tree, on striking the ground 
across some knoll, stone, or log, may be thrown 
to one side with great violence for several feet. 
Occasionally, too, a tree-trunk, whose top has 
lodged or hitched on other trees, will “kick” back- 
ward off its stump, plunging the scarfed end of 
the trunk into the snow, or the earth, with great 
force. 

Three men, acquaintances of the writer, were, 
not long since, at work in the woods near the 
Richardson Lake, felling spruce for lumber. The 
snow lay deep all around. One of these men, Mr. 
M——, who had just cut a large tree,--the trunk | 
of which would have scaled eight or ten hundred 
feet, board measure,—neglected to step back as | 
the tree fell. The top caught in the top of a large 
yellow birch, and the butt end of the great trunk, 
sliding suddenly off the stump backward, struck 
M—— in the middle of his body and hurled him 
down beneath it. 

The two men at work with him ran forward, 
and saw the poor fellow lying deep in the snow, 
motionless and speechless, with the tree-trunk pin- 
ning him down. Both were very strong men, and 
in the excitement of the moment, they lay hold 
of the tree and lifted as only such men will lift. 
But as one of them afterwards said, they “might 
as well have tried to lift Escohos Mountain.” 

But a lever lay near. This they seized, and get- 
ting a “purchase” over a stump, hoisted the tree. 
One of them then pulled M—— out. He was 
breathless, and remained without sense or motion 
till they had carried him to camp, when he slowly 
revived, and at length recovered. That he should 
ever have drawn his breath again seems marvel- 
lous to all who understood the case. 

A very pathetic incident of the early settlement | 
of O—— County is remembered by some of the! 








old people, who speak of it feelingly, as “the way 
poor Lumen Farland came to his end.” 

I have often wondered that in the dearth of 
good English names for boys, the name Lumen is 
so little bestowed. In this case, it is said to have 


been given to this settler’s son by a Congregation- 
al clergyman named Marcy, who had for many 
years officiated in the neighborhood. Mr. Marcy, 
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people who are always together will have differ- 
ences of opinion. After months had passed with 
never an unkind word between Ellen and Lumen, 


there came a day when a slight dispute, accompa- | 


nied with a shade of ill-feeling, arose. Lumen 
went out after dinner without speaking, and Ellen 
did not raise her eyes, or give him the usual part- 
ing word. It was a trifling affair; just a question 
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who was a person of good birth and education, 
had a fancy for this name Lumen (from the Latin 
noun lumen, signifying light), and, in the course 
of his ministry, he gave it to no less than six 
boys. 

At the age of twenty,—his father having given 
him, as is quite customary among farmers in that 
part of New England, the last year of his minor- 
ity time,—Lumen entered the wilderness for him- 
self and made a clearing in which he built a log- 
house. To it, in the following spring, he brought 
a young wife, a pioneer’s daughter. Through the 
summer and autumn of that year they worked 
there alone together, to make for themselves a 
home. The new farm was four or five miles from 
neighbors, and was surrounded by the forest, yet 
how happily the pair lived there and labored to- 
gether, only such settlers know; for even the 
hard, isolated life of the pioneer has its pleasures. 

When winter came, with deep snows, and work 
on the land ceased, Lumen still found means to 
employ his time andearn money. While Ellen 
spun and wove, he fashioned oars of white ash, 
which were sent down to the coast, at Portland, 
and sold to the fishermen at a dollar per pair. 
Thus the winter passed till February. 

Even the best dispositions are not perfect, and 





as to which of them should sweep up the white 
ashen shavings on the floor, I believe. Who could 
have predicted that it would bring death to one, 
and make life a long mourning-time to the other ? 
Lumen took his axe and maul and went to the 
woods, to get out ash for oars and for baskets. 
There were many ash trees along the edge of a 
brook, rather less than half a mile from the 
house, and to this place he had been in the habit 
of going for his oar stuff all winter. Every third 
or fourth day he would make an afternoon trip 
thither, and return at sundown; and always, thus 
far, Ellen had come out a little before evening to 
greet him, and to help him home with his load. 
On this afternoon, feeling dissatisfied with the 
quality of the ash, he went on further up the 
brook. He left the path and waded through the 
snow for sixty or seventy rods, to where more ash 
trees stood. One of these he felled, or attempted 
to fell, but the tree seems to have lodged upon a 
large bass tree. This latter he then began to cut, 
with a view, probably, to felling it and the ash 
together. But, as it would appear, he had cut it 
no more than half way off, when the great weight 
of the hanging ash caused the bass to split up- 
ward through the centre of the trunk. Half the 
tree then fell off, together with the ash, sidewise. 


Lumen seems to have made an effort to run-out 
through the snow to the right of the stump; but 
the half of the great bass tree, sweeping around 
with prodigious force, overtook and brushed him 
| along for several yards through the snow, then 
came to rest on his prostrate body, and held him 
face downward in the snow. 

Whether or not the blow inflicted a fatal injury 
will never be known; appearances, however, indi- 
cated that he struggled long, and with his hands 
tried to dig out the snow and dry leaves beneath 
him, in an effort to liberate himself from the cruel. 
weight across his back. 

This was in February, and during that month 
the temperature in Maine is far below the freezing- 
point, every night. 

Four o’clock came—the time when Ellen used 
to go out to meet Lumen and help him fetch the 
strips of fresh white ash home. But to-day, feel- 
ing a little resentful, she would not go; she said 
to herself, too, “He wouldn’t be glad to see me, if 
I went. Perhaps he wouldn’t speak to me. It 
wasn’t his turn to go to-day. He went to be 
alone and not talk.” 

So she did not go. But she was wishing that 
he would come home early, though she feared he 
would not; and she busied herself for some time 
to get a nicer supper than usual ready. When it 
was ready, she sat down by the one little window 
and watched—feeling more and more sorrowful as 
dusk fell. A sense of great uneasiness stole over 
her; the twilight seemed terribly lonely. Unable, 
at length, to bear it longer, she wrapped herself in 
her shaw] and hood and started to run along the 
path down into the woods by the brook. 

It was much darker in the forest than in the 
cleared land; and down by the brook, beneath the 
great hemlocks, she could scarcely see. All was 
still there, save at times a loud, hollow snap from 
the frosty tree-trunks and a low, drowsy gurgling 
of the water beneath the snow and ice. There 
were the riven ash-logs, the chips and stumps. 
Ellen even fancied that she saw Lumen standing 
behind a tree; and for a moment she was sorry 
that she had come. He seemed to stand very still 
and reproachful. She said, half-softly, half-in- 
differently, “Is that you, Lumen?” and took a 
step forward, only to discover that it was but a 
stick of ash standing up in the snow. 

Then the place seemed to grow suddenly darker, 
lonelier and more awful. Her heart beat faster. 
Tears came rushing into her eyes; and all resent- 
ful pride melting away in her grief and returning 
affection, she cried out, “O Lume! Lume! Where 
are you?” 

Only the lonely echo of her cry out through the 
dark woods responded. Still more alarmed, she 
called again and again, louder and louder. Per- 
haps he would not answer, she thought,—to fright- 
en her. Then she suddenly felt sure that he was 
not there, though it was too dark to see the new 
path which he had beaten that afternoon, up the 
brook. 

A thought flashed into her mind. Lumen, more 
angry with her than she had thought, had gone 
down home, to his mother’s, four miles away. At 
first a quick, angry flush came to her cheek, but it 
immediately died away, and she had in her heart 
a feeling of utter loneliness and wretchedness. 
She turned, the tears falling fast, and hurried back 
along the path, to the house—the faster that she 
heard the wolves howling up along the brook. 
Nearly every night they could be heard from the 
house-door. But with Lumen near, she did not 
care for them. Now the echoes of their lonely 
cries were terrifying. 

“Oh, how could he go and leave me alone here ?” 
she cried out, reproachfully. 

Alas! At that very moment, perhaps, her un- 
fortunate young husband, pinned down in the 
snow, on his face, was struggling to keep off the 
wolf-pack, snapping hungrily at his frozen hands 
and feet. 

Entering the house, the firelight cheered her a 
little. “He will soon be back,” she reasoned. 
“Perhaps his mother kept him to tea.” She looked 
sadly at her own cold little supper. “But he 
surely will not leave me alone all night!” 

She even tried to taste a mouthful of the supper, 
but the morsel would not be swallowed. She sat 
down by the window again and waited, minute 
after minute—each how long!—till an hour or 
more had passed. 

Still she had faith that he would come before 
nine o’clock. Going to the door at times, she 
watched, peering eagerly out across the darkened 
clearing, where each black stump would, for ay 
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instant, assume the guise of Luraen coming home. 
The cry of the wolves could be heard from time 
to time. 

What a night that was in poor Ellen’s life! in- 
terminable, yet every moment crowded with tides 
of troubled and conflicting emotions. For 
knew what to think. At one moment, the 
cruel suspicion that Lionen had deserted her—run 
away — filled her mind 
Then her heart of love coming bravely up in his 
defence, she scouted the wicked doubt. 


she 


hot 


with sharpest distress. 


Before morning she had ceased to think that he 
had gone home, and had come to fear the truth-— 
that some accident had befallen him in the woods. 
With a heart now as heavy as lead, she waited 
for the slow seconds to beat off the minutes until 
dawn should break on the awful and mysterious 
darkness. And bitterly now she reproached her- 
self for not searching more thoroughly the pre- | 
vious evening. 

Slowly at last over the cold white snow of the 
clearing, and the brown-gray forest, day broke 
and the tardy light rose. 

Ellen waited no longer than for objects to grow 
fairly visible on the side of the lightened east, be- 
fore setting off for the woods again. In the ab- 
sence of any other weapon, she took Lumen’s | 
sickle; and certain that he had been hurt, cut, 
perhaps, she took bandages of white cloth and a 
little bottle of spirit which they kept for such 
emergencies. 

Hurrying down to the ash trees by the brook, 
whither she had come the previous evening, Ellen 
was not very long now in discovering the new 
track made by Lumen the previous afternoon. 
Following rapidly, though not without difficulty, 
through the deep snow, she arrived in sight, first, | 
of the split trunk of the basswood, then of three | 
wolves quarrelling over something a little beyond | 
it. 
caught her dilating eye, and next a dark object 
dra 

Then with a shriek of horror, the poor girl 
rushed face with the 
ghastly reality—Lumen’s frozen body lying under 
the split tree-trunk, torn and mangled by the 
wolves ! 

At about ten o’clock in the forenoon she made 





Close by them, the handle of the axe now 





ged out on the suow—Lumen’s frock! 


forward and was face to 


her way to the house of her husband’s parents, 
where she arrived in a completely demented state. 
But from the words which she repeated and the 
moans which she constantly made, the family 
ful had happened. Search was made at the clear- 
ing; and during the afternoon the horrible truth 
was discovered. 

More than a year elapsed before the poor young 
wife became of sane mind again—a merciful cir- 
So heavily had the black 
shadow fallen on her, that to the end of her life 
she never ceased to reproach herself for that brief 


cumstance, perhaps. 


quarrel and the one or two unkind words which 
were said on that mournful day in February. 

+or 

RURAL CHARMS. 


We a pine grove did prefer 
To a marble theatre, 
Could with gods on matlows dine, 
Nor cared for spices or for wine, 
Wreaths of mists and rainbows spanned, 
Arch on arch, the grimmest land; 
Whistle of the woodland bird 

Made the pulses dance, 
Note of horn in valleys heard 

Filled the region with romance. 

—Kalph Waldo Emerson, 
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CICELY’S BAG. 

The alligator-skin bag fever was very prevalent 
in the high school of a certain city ; indeed, it had 
assumed so much the form of an epidemic in that 
institution, that there came a day, a Friday, on 
which every girl, with one exception, of the sec- 
ond class, bore about with her unmistakable evi- 
dence of an attack, in the shape of a square, flat, 
alligator-skin bag. 

The girl who alone had no bag was our hero- 
ine, Cicely Bell. But because Cicely had no bag, 
it is net to be inferred that she had no fever; on the 
contrary, she had been for weeks consumed with 
burnings and yearnings, and on this day, when 
tive more of the girls, among them her most inti- 
mate friend, had succumbed to the disease, it 
seemed to Cicely, as she said to herself on the way 


home, “as though she should just about die of | 


mortification, if she couldn’t manage to get a bag 
before Monday.” 
If she could only be independent, and able to 


buy herself a bag, and no thanks to anybody! But | 


that was impossible, because she had less than a 
dollar left of the month’s allowance, and though 
it was only a week to the next pay-day, Cicely 
felt that she could not wait a whole dreary week 
for a bag. 

“And I will not beg outright for one; I can’t 
to that,” Cicely went on thinking. 
“Well, [ know what I can do, and I will too; Tl 
give them all a pretty strong hint at home, and I 
should think that somebody might make me a 


come down 


present of a bag. 
Accordingly, when they were all seated at the 
dinner-table, Cicely availed herself of what scemed 
a particularly auspicious time for delivering her 
hint. 
“Tt’s too funny how the ladies all carry alligator- 
skin bags nowadays,” she began. 


“How do they carry them nowadays, Cice—be- 


tween their teeth?” asked Tom, the big brother, ' 


and household tease. 
«“Q Tom, don’t be a goose,” said Cicely, laugh- 
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ing; “I mean, of course, how much the ladies 
carry them, how fashionable they are. Every 
girl in our class to-day, except me, had a bag, 
a square, flat, black, alligator-skin bag, with nick- 
el clasps,” Cicely went on, thus providing against | 
any possible blundering, regarding the manner of 
bag desired, in case her hint should be taken. 

“And I did feel dreadfully old-fashioned, hav- 
ing to put my handkerchief and pencils and things, 
in my dress pocket,” Cicely added, thinking that 
perhaps a touch of pathos might add force to her 
previous remarks. 

But just then Grandpa Bell tipped over his cup 
of tea, and a scene of confusion ensued; and after 
matters were righted again, the conversation 
drifted into other channels, and all the rest of that 
evening, and the next morning, at breakfast, 
Cicely found it impossible, without deliberately 
breaking into other subjects, which would at once 
have aroused suspicion, to return to the subject of 
alligator-skin bags. 

The next morning, after Mr. Bell and Tom had 
gone to their respective places of business, Mrs. 
Bell to market, Aunt Sarah to spend the day with 
a friend, and Miss Agnes Bell on a shopping expe- 
dition, Cicely, left alone with grandpa, was read- 
ing the morning paper aloud for his benefit, when 
her friend Nell appeared upon the scene, to invite 
her to take a walk. 

“Id like to go Nell,” said Cicely, “only grandpa 
is alone, and,”’—But old Mr. Bell, like the sympa- 
thetic and indulgent grandparent he was, said, 
cheerfully,— 

“Never mind about grandpa; he’ll take care of 
himself, so run along and have a good time. Stop 
and say good-by on your way out,” he added, as 
Cicely started to go up stairs, an afterthought | 
seeming to strike him. 

When Cicely, with her hat and jacket and gloves 
ou, came in a few moments later, with “Now, 
grandpa, I’m off,” grandpa said,— 

“Don’t be in too much of a hurry; I wanted to 
ask you whether you hanker after one of those 
crocodile-skin bags, yet this morning, eh ?” 

“O grandpa,” answered Cicely, “I hanker after 
it more and more, all the time; only they are alli- 





| gator-skin, not crocodile-skin, grandpa.” 


“Alligator-skin, is it? 
crocodiles and alligators. 


Ugly alike, any way, 
It brought your talking 
about the bags last night, back to my mind, when 
I caught sight of Miss Nell’s here. That’s the 


kind you want, is it ?” 
. | 
were not slow to understand that something dread- 


“Yes, grandpa, that’s just the kind; and they’re 
so convenient! You can’t imagine,” said Cicely, 
her eyes sparkling in anticipation of what she felt 
sure was coming. 

“Well, here.” said grandpa, taking out his wal- 
let, ‘‘here’s a five-dollar bill for you; now I want 


| you to get the finest alligator-skin bag you can 


find with that.” 

“Oh, thank you a hundred times, grandpa,” 
cried Cicely; and, after bestowing upon him at 
least one kiss for every dollar, she departed with 
a radiant face. 

On his way to business that morning, Mr. Bell’s 
attention was attracted to a street-vender, who, 
having put up a sign, ‘‘Genuine Alligator-Skin 
Bags,”’ was opening his stock of the same, for dis- 
play. ; 

“Why!” thought Mr. Bell, “that has a familiar 
sound about it; ‘alligator-skin ba here have 
I heard—oh, now I remember; Cicely was talking 
about them last nigh*, and wishing she had one. 
Well, let’s see what they’re worth.” 

And the merchant was so eloquent in the praise 
of his goods and the cheapness thereof, that Mr. 
Bell soon became the possessor of a bag. 

Tom Bell, with a young gentleman friend, was 
taking a Saturday afternoon promenade, when, in 
a store window, ‘‘Large Assortment of Alligator- 
Skin Bags,” met his eye. 

“Hallo! Hold on a minute, Jack,” he said, 
stopping short. “Those must be the things 
Cice was holding forth on last night. I’m going 
in to get her one. Come on.” And, while the 
bag was being wrapped, Tom expressed to Jack 
his opinion that “Cice would be tickled immense- 
ly.” 

“T’ve a great mind,” said Mrs. Bell to herself, as 
she stood outside the market, “just to take a car 
and ride across town, and buy Cicely one of those 
alligator-skin bags she wanted. I do hate to have 
the poor child go back to school Monday without 
one; such things mortify young girls so.” And, 
suiting the action to the word, Mrs. Bell was soon 

in possession of a bag. 
| Thought Aunt Sarah to herself that day, “I 
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didn’t let Cicely see that I noticed what she said | 


about alligator-skin bags last night, because I 


wanted to surprise her, but her hint just helps me | 


out. I meant any way to get her a little some- 
thing before I go home, and was at my wit’s end 
what it should be.” And Aunt Sarah left her 
friend a little early in order that she might stop on 
the way home, and get Cicely a bag. 

While Miss Agnes Bell, in the course of her 
shopping expedition, was waiting for her change 
at the ribbon counter, she occupied her time in 
looking about her, and happened to see, at a little 
distance, a case of square, nickel-clasped hand- 
bags. 

The sight recalled Cicely’s dinner-table re- 
marks, and Agnes thought, “Those must be the 
alligator-skin bags, Cicely was talking about last 
night. They are pretty; and it would please her 
so; and T could borrow it sometimes; I believe I'll 
get her one.” And thus another alligator-skin 


bag was destined as a surprise for Cicely. 


In the meantime Cicely, with the air of au expe- | 
rienced shopper, was going from store to store, | 
looking at and pricing alligator-skin bags, until 
finally, coming upon what she and Nell simulta- | 
neously declared “an awful bargain,” she became | 
the happy proprietor of a bag. 

“And now,” she said to Nell, as they left the 
store, “I’m going to hurry right home, before 
mamma or Aggie get back, and show my bag to 
grandpa, and tell him not to breathe a word about 
my having it, because I want to surprise them all 
by coming down to dinner in style, with my car- 
dinal-bordered handkerchief in the outside pocket.” 

She accordingly lost no time in getting home, 
where she found that she was, as she expected to 
be, the first arrival. Then the bag was displayed 
to grandpa, who, to Cicely’s gratification, at once 
pronounced it a most beautiful and convenient ar- 
ticle, and agreed with her, that it would be fun 
not to say anything about it, and have them all 
surprised at dinner. 

While Cicely was in her room, putting away her 
bag, Mrs. Bell returned, and, on her way up stairs, 
called out, “Cicely, where are you ?” 

“In my room, mamma,” Cicely replied. 

“Come down to mine for a minute, dear,” said 
Mrs. Bell. 

“Yes’m, directly,” answered Cicely; and lock- 
ing the drawer which contained the bag, she put 
the key in her pocket, and ran down to her moth- 
er’s room. 

‘What, besides meat and vegetables and fruit, 
do you suppose I’ve been buying this morning ?” 
Mrs. Bell asked Cicely, as she took off her bonnet. 

“Why, I can’t imagine, mamma,” said Cicely, 
wondering what commodities besides meat and 
vegetables and fruit, were to be purchased in the 
market. 

‘Well, dear,” said her mother, “after I had fin- 
ished my marketing, I happened to think of a cer- 
tain young lady at home, who wanted a certain 
something very much indeed, so I rode across 
town and bought it for her, and here it is,” and 
Mrs. Bell gayly brought forth a square, flat pack- 
age and gave it into Cicely’s hands. 





“O mamma! is it?’—and Cicely untied the 


fingers. 
Why, thank you, mamma! It’s perfectly lovely !” 

While admiring, and thanking her mother for 
the bag, a brilliant plan occurred to Cicely, where- 
by to save both her grandpa and mother the cha- 
grin and disappointment that each of them would 
otherwise experience upon learning of the other’s 
gift. 

“Don’t tell anybody about this, please, mam- 
ma,” she said; “let them be taken by surprise, 
when I come sailing down to the dinner-table, bag 
in hand.” 

“But I didn’t say which bag in hand,” Cicely 
| thought, as she placed number two beside number 
| one, and turned the key upon them; “they’re just 
alike, and so grandpa will take for granted it is 
his, and mamma will take for granted it is hers, 
and I’ll get them talking about something else as 
soon as I can, and very likely it will never come 
out that I have two bags.” 

Just before lunch Agnes came home, laden with 
mysterious-looking parcels, and went with them 
directly to her room. Cicely followed, to be pres- 
ent at the opening. 

“Open them for yourself, if you like, while I 
take off my things,” said Agnes, obligingly ; and 
Cicely gladly availed herself of the permission, 
and expressed her appreciation of the purchases 
by frequent “Ohs!” and “Ahs !” 

“And if here isn’t an alligator-skin bag!” she 
exclaimed, as she opened a square, flat package. 
“Just like mine,” she came very near adding, but, 
recollecting herself, stopped short. 

“Yes, that’s what it is,” said Agnes, laughing; 
“and what’s more, it’s your alligator-skin bag.” 

“Mine!” Cicely exclaimed, aghast at the new 
complication of affairs. 

“Yes, yours,” Agnes repeated. 
for you, Cicie.” 

“You dear, good Aggie!” said Cicely, jumping 
up and hugging her sister, again very cleverly 
imitating a first-bag enthusiasm. “And now, Ag- 
gie,”’ she went on, actuated by the same motive as 
when she had made the same request of her moth- 
er, “don’t let anybody know you gave it to me, 
and I’ll surprise them at dinner.” To which plan 
Agnes agreed. 

“Three bags, and just as alike as three peas!” 
said Cicely, as half-laughing and half-crying, she 
added number three to her collection. 

Late in the afternoon Aunt Sarah returned, and, 
as she warmed her hands before the register, she 





“I bought it 


string and unwrapped the package with trembling | 
“Yes, it really is an alligator-skin bag! | 





plated the imposing array, that now extended al- 
most the whole length of the drawer. “I wish 
now that I hadn’t gone to work and described the 
kind I wanted so particularly, last night. Dear 
me! If they should get to comparing notes, and 
find it all out—well, Tom would tease me for the 
rest of my life.” 

The dinner-bell soon rang, and Cicely, with one 
of the bags in her hand, went down. When she 
was at the head of the basement-stairs, Mr. Bell 
called from the back-parlor, “Cicely, come in 
here.” 

“In a second, papa,” said Cicely, and swiftly 
and softly running to the hat-rack, she slipped the 
bag underneath it, and presented herself before 
her father with empty hands. 

“As I was going to the office, this morning,” Mr. 
Bell began, Cicely listening attentively, “‘I came 
across something, or rather a lot of somethings, 
that made me think of you. Can you guess what 
they were ?” 

“Caramels,” promptly answered Cicely, remem- 
bering many a former present in that line. 

“A good big caramel this time, you see,” said 
Mr. Bell, laughing, as he took from behind the 
sofa-pillow a square, flat package. 

“Oh, my goodness!” exclaimed Cicely, as she 
took it into her own hands. “It can’t be a” 

“No, it can hardly be a caramel,” Mr. Bell ad- 
mitted, still laughing; “but it can be, and is, an 
alligator-skin bag. Come, now, there’s the second 
bell; never mind about the thanks till after din- 
ner. Bring your bag if you like, and come 
along.” And Cicely obeyed, glad to escape anoth- 
er scene of thanksgiving. 

As Cicely entered the dining-room, where all 
but her father, Tom and herself already were, her 
bag failed to make the sensation which each of 
the donors had anticipated; in fact, for a few mo- 
ments there was a profound silence, everybody 
expecting and waiting for everybody else to allude 
to and admire it. And though, when grandpa 
said he “thought that outside place was for your 
pocket-handkerchief,” everybody looked surprised, 
and rather in reproach, at Cicely, as though to 
say, “I thought it was to be a secret between ws,” 
nothing was said to that effect. 

After answering grandpa that she had left her 
handkerchief upstairs, Cicely immediately pro- 
ceeded to give an animated description of a runa- 
way Nell’s brother had witnessed the day before, 
and they were all listening attentively, and very 
likely the true inwardness of the bag-story would 
have remained hidden, for some time at least, in 
Cicely’s mind and private drawer upstairs, had 
not Tom come home while they were yet at din- 
ner. 

But Tom did come home, and he whistled his 
way briskly down stairs and entered the dining- 
room with a square, flat package under his arm, 
and walking round to Cicely’s side of the table, 
with a grand flourish, he presented her with an 
alligator-skin bag! 

Poor Cicely, in desperation and scarcely know- 
ing what she did, tried to cover the bag in her lap 
with her napkin, but Tom caught her in the act. 

“Why, look here!” he cried, dragging it forth 
and holding up the two to public view. ‘Just see 
here, will you all! Two bags, and just alike, as I 
live! One foreach hand! Allow me to congrat- 
ulate you, my dear sister. 

“But tell me,” he continued, “who else, like 
Tom, has this day been the victim of an explosion 
of generosity? Good gracious, Cice! what are 
you pinching my leg for? A pretty way to thank 
a fellow, pinch him black and blue!” 

“Well, Thomas,” said grandpa, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “this comes of having two generous 
young fellows, like you and me, in the same fam- 
ily. I saw that little Cicely was fretting in good 
earnest fora bag, so when she went out this morn- 
ing, I put her in the way of getting one, and there 
it is.” i 

“Why, no, father,” said Mr. Bell; ‘“there’s some 
mistake about that. I gave Cicely that bag not 
twenty minutes ago.” 

By this time everybody had stopped eating and 
was looking in doubt and perplexity at Cicely and 
the two bags in Tom’s hand. 

“Speak up, Cice, speak up,” Tom said, encour- 
agingly, “and let us clear this mystery. Is this 
other bag the one that father says he just now 
gave you ?” 

“Yes,” said Cicely, faintly, after which admis- 
sion grandpa could only stare in a dazed manner. 

“Then where’s the one I gave you, if that isn’t 
it?” Agnes inquired, with something of an in- 
jured air. 

“I know that’s the bag J gave her by the clasp,” 








looked about and asked, ‘*Where’s Cicely ?” 


replied. 

“TI want to see her before dinner, so I'll go right 
up,” and she soon was tapping at Cicely’s door. 

“QO Aunt Sarah! Come right in and take a 
seat,” said Cicely, cordially, drawing forward the 
rocking-chair as she spoke. 

“No, thank you,” said Aunt Sarah, “I must be 
getting ready for dinner, too. I just came up to 
give you a little something I bought for you to- 
day. I thought perhaps you would like to carry 
it down to dinner with you,” and she handed 
Cicely a square, flat package. 

Cicely, with fearful misgivings, unwrapped the 
package, and there, to be sure, was alligator-skin 
bag number four! 

“Why, it’s getting perfectly terrible! Four bags, 








“In her room, dressing for dinner,” Mrs. Bell | 


and all alike!” Cicely soliloquized, as she contem- | length was never equalled in the Bell mansion. 


said Mrs. Bell, emphatically. 

“Why!” said Aunt Sarah; “what in the world 
are you all talking about? J gave Cicely that bag, 
or its twin. For pity’s sake! between you all, 
| how many bags are you going to make out the 
| child has had given to her to-day !” 

Then Tom, looking down into Cicely’s face, 

saw something there that gave him the key to the 
| mystery. 
“Come, Cice,” he said, “let’s know the worst. 
Say the word, and save the reason of the family. 
| Honor bright, now! how many alligator-skin bags 
| have you got on hand just at present ?” 

“Six, and all alike,” said Cicely, dolefully. 

“Six, and all alike!” repeated Tom, falling 
back against the mantel. 

“Six, and all alike!” was echoed on all sides; 
1 then a laugh went forth, that for loudness and 
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That night, when Cicely went up to her room, 
she found on her door a placard, Tom’s work, of 
course which read,— 





ALLIGATOR - SKIN 
FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 
INQUIRE WITHIN. 


BAGS. 








And as “Miss Bags” Cicely has ever since that 


memorable Saturday been addressed by her father | 


and Tom. 
MARTHA THURSTON FREEMAN. 


Or 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE STONE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The little stone schoolhouse 
Still stands on the green, 

Where it stood in my boyhood, 
When life was serene. 


And around it the sunshine 
Falls just as of old; 
As in days long since vanished, 
The tair Days of Gold! 
Under its windows 
The violets grow 
Just as they blossomed 
Long, long years ago! 


And the brown-coated swallow 
Still builds his rude nest 
Under the old eaves 
With none to molest. 


The robin still sings 
In the butternut-tree, 
Which stands near the spot 
That is hallowed to me! 


Children pass and repass 
Through the wide open door, 

As they did in the old time, 
The sweet days of yore. 


The grass is as green, | 
And the skies are as fair, 


Well I knew what such an exclamation from his lips 

meant; and the sight which met my eyes, as I glanced 

| behind me, was not an assuring one. Scarcely a mile 

| away, and coming at full speed, were eight or nine 
Apaches! 

They had probably followed us through the Pass. 

I saw Dave look anxiously at my horse. It was a 
large, powerful animal, possessed of endurance, but 
not much speed. 

“Too big odds for this ’ere open plain, so it’s a ride 
for our lives,’’ Dave said, quietly. 

The San Cimon was nearly ten miles away! 
we reach it? 


| 


Could 
I asked Dave the question as coolly as I 


could. 
“We've got to!” was his only reply. ‘Come on 
now. Settle yerself well in yer saddle, doctor, lean a 


little for’ard, foller the motion of yer horse, and give 
him the spurs!” 

Give him the spurs I did; for I felt that our only 
safety depended upon the speed I could get out of the 
animal. Both animals seemed to feel how much de- 
pended upon their efforts, and to be quite as anxious 
to escape the fate in store for them, if captured, 
as did we, their riders. Every hurried word we spoke 
and every nervous caress we gave them seemed to in- 
spire them with fresh life. Yet in spite of it all we 
appeared but to creep over the plain; and another has- 
ty glance over my shoulder told me but too plainly 
that the redskins were gaining on us. 

The wretches had uncommonly fine horses—the 
choicest of all those stolen and captured by them both 
in Arizona and northern Mexico. I saw, too, that 
Dave was holding Adelante in, while my horse was 
making his utmost efforts. 


| On, on we rode. Dave's face was a study, as with 








As when life before me 
Lay pleasant and fair. 


While the breezes so fra 
Blow over the green, 
As they did in my boyhood, 

When life was serene! 





But the children who pe 
Through the wide op 

And who sport on the green, 
Are not they—they of yore! 


Ass 





And my heart lonesome grows, 
Sad tears dim my ey 
As L look on their fz 
Where happiness lies. 






For I gaze and remember 
My light heart at school, 
In that little stone schoolhouse, 
In the Years Beautiful! 
And I fain would go back 
With schoolmates of yore, 
Live over the past,—but 
The past comes no more! 


GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 





—_<+@>— 
For the Companion. 


FOR OUR LIVES.* 


With few exceptions, the guides and scouts of 
Arizona are brave and upright, though rough; 
men whom you could no more hire, or per- 
suade, to do a mean or cowardly act, than you 
could induce them to sell their favorite horse or 
rifle. 

This Strange country, with its rocky ranges, 
deserts, and scores of caions and passes, is to 


a 





them a well-learned lesson; they are familiar 

with every trail, know the location of the 
springs, or water-holes, can tell you where the best 
grass is to be found, and in case of an Apache raid 
are indispensable. 

During my sojourn in the Territory, a few years 
ago, I had occasion to employ one of these scouts, 
Dave White by name, on severa! occasions, and found 
him an invaluable companion. He could explain every 
curling wreath of smoke on the horizon; he could tell 
how long a trail had been made and by whom; he 
knew every Indian haunt, and woe to the redskin on 
whom he drew a bead! “Old Skiro,” as he had named 
his rifle, was never known to miss its mark, and ‘‘Ad- 
elante,” his horse, was as flect as the wind when her 
master gave the word ‘‘go.” 

One beautiful autumn morning, in the fall of 1871, 
Dave and myself started to ride from the rancho at 
Apache Pass to the overland mail station, on the San 
Cimon, a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles. 

Threading our way slowly down the vast canon of the 
Pass through the mountains, where huge rocks, hun- 
dreds of feet high, towered above us on either hand,— 
their jutting, moss-grown sides filling the gorge witha 
strange, sombre gloom,—I could not dispel from my 
mind a certain sense of danger. Ugly stories and ru- 
mors of Indian attacks were then common. Sostrong an 
impression had they made upon me that I finally said,— 

“Dave, I believe we are going to have trouble before 
we get through to-day.” 

“Trouble!” replied Dave. 
though we weren’t always havin’ trouble! 
scared, be ye, doctor?” 

He laughed so loudly that the rocks above us caught 
the sound, and echoed a dozen startlingly distinct ha / 
ha! has! 

The effect was so uncanny that I could scarcely be- 
lieve but that a band of savages were mockingly re- 
peating our rash notes of levity. Again I asked Dave 
if we might not do well to postpone this trip till the 
following week. The scout reined in his horse, and 
squaring himself in his saddle, looked me full in the 
face. 

“Now look ahere, doctor,” he said; “ef yer afeared, 
we'll turn back; 2f not, we'll reach the San Cimon, 
unless old Skiro and Adelante fail me!” 

Teould only protest that I was not afraid, but cau- 
tious, at which suggestion Dave merely vouchsafed a 
“h’m!” of incredulity, and spurred his horse into a 
brisk canter. 

After two or three miles of riding, we left the rocky 
fastnesses of the pass, and thence proceeded for six or 
eight miles further across the plain, where scarcely a 
mound ora bush breaks the dead level as far as the 
eye can see. My fear of danger was gone or forgot- 
ten, while I was listening to one of Dave’s stories of 
adventure—when suddenly he turned his head, and 
looking over his shoulder, exclaimed, “‘ Thunder !”’ in 
a voice that sent every drop of blood surging back to 

my heart! 


“Hal ha! ha! as 
Yer haint 


—_ 


* Related by the late Samuel Woodworth Cousens. 


OMPANION. 


| As I struggled, still another arrow struck into the dying 





horse’s neck. 

Dave was firing; and just as I got free, his own 
horse, hit by an arrow, backed nearly over me. But I 
regained my feet, and taking aim, shot at an Apache 
who, with drawn bow, was galloping forward, to shoot 
at Dave. The rascal fell backward out of his saddle. 
Facing partly round to shoot at the others, Isaw to my 
astonishment, that they had wheeled about and were 
riding away at full speed. 

Wondering what it meant, we looked round just as 
the three station guards, with a ringing “huzza!” went 
past us at a gallop, in pursuit of the Apaches. 

Then we comprehended the situation. The station 
men had heard the yells and the reports of our pistols, 
and hurriedly mounting, had ridden to the rescue. 

They succeeded in bringing down an Indian whose 
horse had been hit by one of our bullets; but the 
others escaped into a caiion three miles off to the left 
of our route. But they had been obliged to leave the 
bodies of their fallen comrades behind them. 

We walked to the station, where Dave’s arm was 
dressed and Adelante’s hurts cared for. And thus ter- 
minated—more fortunately than it might have done— 
our ride to San Cimon. 


——______~@)>— 


PILOTING IN HIS SLEEP. 


Dreamland is a dark continent. Occasionally, some 
“mind-reader” undertakes to map it out. 
cess is on a par with that of the geographers who, 
fifty years ago, located imaginary Mountains of the 
Moon and mysterious rivers in the interior of Africa. 

One of the strangest of the provinces of “the land of 
Nod” is that of somnambulism. 


The metaphysicians 





FOR OUR LIVES. 


motion of my horse, as though his life, not mine, de- 
pended upon his exertions. Occasionally, he gave an 
uneasy look behind, then forward towards the long 
line of scrubby mesquit which marked the course of 
the San Cimon where the station was. At length he 
turned towards me, his face no longer anxious, but 
full of determination, and said in a low, resolute 
voice,— 

“We sha’n’t make it, but we’ll ride as long as we 
can, then turn loose on ’em with our revolvers. Keep 
yer hoss well in hand; don’t let him stumble.” 

Before I realized what he was doing, Dave wheeled, 
and bringing Adelante up with a force that almost 
threw the animal upon its haunches, faced the Indians. 
I heard the crack of his rifle; next minute he was be- 
side me again. 

“Fetched one of ’em! Give me your rifle, and load 
this,” said Dave, hurriedly. 

The exchange was soon made. I spoke to my horse, 
at the same time sinking the spurs deep into his foam- 
flecked sides; for a few moments we seemed fairly to 
fly over the hard ground—each moment bringing us 
nearer the station, which was now not more than two 
miles away. 

Not a word was spoken; the ring of our horses’ 
hoofs on the gravelly plain and their quick, labored 
breathing were the only sounds audible. But how 
those moments lagged! For already we could hear the 
gallop of the redskins behind. They were not more 
than three hundred yards in our rear. Suddenly their 
hideous yell broke on our ears—the first sound we had 
heard from them. 

“Howl, will ye?” Dave exclaimed. He turned; 
and again I heard the report of the rifle; then once 
more Adelante was beside me. 

*°Taint no use with that hoss o’ yourn. 
fight ’°em!” he exclaimed. 
yender, we'll face the varmints an’ give ’em our revol- 
vers!” 

As he spoke, another yell rent the air, and a flight of 
arrows whizzed past—striking into the ground in ad- 
vance of us. 

“Gittin’ a leetle close fer comfort!” muttered Dave. 
“Turn!” 

We pulled up, wheeled, and, drawing our revolvers, 
fired—once, twice ! 

I saw one of the painted wretches reel and fall, his 
horse galloping off with flying bridle. 

The sudden resolution of our movements had the 
effect of bringing the Apaches to a halt; but to our 
shots they responded with another flight of arrows 
from their powerful bows, one of which struck through 
Dave’s left arm. 

‘Hit the bone!” he ejaculated, with a groan of pain. 


We must 





The next moment another shaft buried itself deep in | 


my horse’s breast. The poor beast, which had done 
his best for me, leaped convulsively with a sharp cry, 


“When we get to that turn | 





compressed lips and flashing eyes, he watched every | know scarcely anything about it, except that those who | 


enter it do, unconsciously, the most remarkable feats— 
feats that they would not dare to attempt when awake. 
The following story, condensed from Mark Twain's 
“Life on the Mississippi,”’ illustrates the daring eccen- 
tricity of a somnambulist : 

‘There used to be an excellent pilot on the river, a 
Mr. X——, who was a somnambulist. If his mind was 
troubled about a bad piece of river, he was sure to get 
up in his sleep and do strange things. 

“He was once fellow-pilot with George Ealer, on a 
great New Orleans passenger packet. Late one night 
the boat was approaching Helena, Arkansas. 

“The water was low, and the crossing above the 
town in avery blind and tangled condition. X had 
seen the crossing since Ealer had, and as the night was 
particularly drizzly, sullen and dark, Ealer was con- 
sidering whether he had not better have X—— called 
to assist him in running the place, when the door 
opened and X—— walked in. 

***Tet me take her, George,’ he said; ‘I’ve seen this 
place since you have, and it is so crooked that I reckon 
I can run it myself easier than I could tell you how to 
do it.’ 

«Tt is kind of you, and I am willing. It’s so dark I 
can’t tell which way she is swinging till she is coming 
round like a whirligig.’ 

““X—— steadied the waltzing steamer with a turn or 
two, and then stood at ease, coaxing her a little to this 
side and then to that, as gently as if the time had been 
noonday. Ealer stared in wonder, and finally said,— 

«« ‘Well, I thought I knew how to steer a steamboat, 
but that was another mistake of mine.’ 

“X—— said nothing, but went serenely on with his 
work. He rang for the leads; he rang to slow down 
the steam; he worked the boat carefully and neatly 
into invisible marks, then stood at the centre of the 
wheel and peered blandly out into the blackness, fore 
and aft, to verify his position. 

‘*As the leads shoaled more and more, he stopped the 
engines entirely, and the dead silence and suspense of 
‘drifting’ followed. When the shoalest water was 
struck, he cracked on the steam, carried her handsome- 
ly over, and then began to work her warily into the 
next system of shoal marks. 

“The same patient, heedful use of leads followed, the 
boat slipped through without touching bottom, and 
entered upon the third and last intricacy of the cross- 








ing. 
“Imperceptibly she moved through the gloom, crept 
by inches into her marks, drifted tediously till the 


| shoalest water was cried, and then, under a tremen- 


| dous head of steam, went swinging over the reef and 


| away into deep water and safety! 


and fell in the road. My right foot was fast under 


‘him for an instant, before I could extricate myself. 





“<«That’s the sweetest piece of piloting that was ever 
| done on the Mississippi River,’ said Ealer, as he let 
out his long-pent breath ina great relieving sigh. ‘I 
| wouldn’t believed it could be done, if I had not seen 
it.’ 

“There was no reply, and he added,— 





“Just hold her five minutes longer, partner, and 
let me run down and get a cup of coffee.’ 

“A minute later Ealer was biting into a pie, down in 
the ‘texas,’ and comforting himself with coffve. Just 
then, the night watchman happened in, and was about 
to happen out again, when he noticed Ealer, and ex 
claimed,— 

“Who is at the wheel, sir?’ 

“ eg 

**Dash for the pilot-house, quicker than lightning!’ 

“Both men flew up the pilot-house companion-way ! 
Nobody there! The great steamer was whistling 
down the middle of the river at her own will! 

“The watchman shot out of the place again; Ealer 
seized the wheel, set an engine back with power, and 
held his breath while the boat reluctantly swung away 
from a ‘towhead.’ , 

“The watchman came back, and said, ‘Didn't that 
lunatic tell you he was asleep when he first came up 
here?’ 





But his suc- | 


“ ‘No.’ 

**Well, he was. I found him walking along on the 
top of the railings, just as unconcerned as another man 
would walk a pavement, and I put him to bed.’ ”’ 


— ~@+— onan 


For the Companion, 


EXERCISE. 


The old Romans who conquered eighty-six foreign 
nations had recognized the secret of success when they 
called their armies exercitus, bodies of drilled or exer 
Exercise overcomes all difliculties, and if 
the power of its influence has limits, they have never 


| been ascertained. It ensures every victory ; 





| cised men. 


practice, 
i. e., exercise and experience, would enable a 
hundred veterans to beat a thousand recruits, 
A brig- 
ade of ordinary riflemen would have no chance 


even if the recruits were better armed. 


against a regiment of picked archers, such as 


were employed in war in the middle ages. 





In the London Tower, and in the armories of 
Strasburg, Nuremberg and Vienna, there are 
several coats of mail that have been pierced 
through and through, and evidently by the same 
shot. That is, the arrow has broken the breast 
plate, passed through the body of the cuirassier, 
and then through the back-plate. 

A common rifle-ball rarely penetrates the body 
of a full-grown man, even nowadays, when 
mail-coats are gone out of fashion. 

During the middle ages it was the custom of 
princes, and even of wealthy burghers, to keep 
runners who followed their carriages afoot while 
Fast run- 
hers were in great request, and if parents want 





the horses were going at full gallop. 


ed to qualify their children for a position of 
that rort, they began to train them from the 
earliest: childhood, and made them undergo a 
singular operation, namely, the removal of the 
spleen, which was supposed to have an influ 
ence on the vigor of the lungs. 

From the city of Puebla in Mexico a sandy 
country-road leads across the hills to the valley 
of Amozoc. Early inthe morning that road is 
with Indian 
baskets) on 


crowded hucksters, who carry 
their backs. They often 


come from a distance of ten or twelve miles, but 


heavy 


make the whole trip at a sharp trot, and without 
Their children trot at their sides, 

carrying small bundles or bags, and thus learn 
their trade so gradually that they hardly feel the hard 
ships of it. 


a single stop. 


It is certainly queer that nowadays a small, short 
legged dog can easily outrun the tallest man. It has 
not been always so. An ostrich proves that two legs 
can go as fast as four. Want of exercise probably ac 
counts for the whole difference. Next to football, the 
favorite game of the English school-boys is the play 
called “Hare and Hounds.” In watching their races | 
noticed that for one boy who is too short-legged to win, 
at least twelve are too short-winded. 

Their lungs give out a long while before their legs 
do. But that sort of short-windedness can be readily 
cured by various 
mountain excursions. 


kinds of exercise, especially by 


Lifting weights is another excellent lung exercise. 
There is a story of a Greciay Samson, the athlete Milo 
of Crotona, who day after day carried a calf around the 
arena, and gained in strength as the calf gained in 
weight, till he could finally carry a steer. 

We may doubt if the steer was quite full-grown; but 
there is no doubt that Dr. Winship, of Boston, Mass., 
practised with dumb-bells and bagfuls of pig-iron till he 
was able to lift (though only for a moment) the weight 
of the heaviest steer on the Texas prairie. It is equal- 
ly certain that before he began to exercise he was the 
puniest student of the Medical College. And if a 
weakly man of modern times could uplift such a 
weight, why should not a champion of the Grecian 
arena have been able to carry it for a distance of half a 
mile? For it cannot be denied that people have be- 
come more puny since they began to trust to gunpow- 
der and steam instead of to exercise. 

In countries where they still rely on the strength of 
their limbs, as in Turkey, Hungaria, and Afghanistan, 
there are plenty of men earning their bread by com- 
mon labor who could astonish the so-called athletes of 
a French circus. A Turkish porter will shoulder a 
box which the driver of a New York express-wagon 
would hesitate to unload without assistance. 

During the last Afghan war the native warriors car- 
ried cannon to a battery on the top of a hill from where 
the English soldiers were unable to carry them down 
again. 

The foot-soldiers of the Turkish Janizaries had to 
drill in full armor, run, wrestle, and even swim, with- 
out removing their iron equipments. Such avalue did 
their drillmasters set upon the influence of early train- 
ing that they would never accept a recruit of more 
than twelve years of age. These cadets were exercised 
for years, like the sons of the old Spartans, before 
they were assigned to actual duty, and the result was 
that the Janizaries repeatedly beat the armies of all 
Western Europe combined. 

The ancient Greeks managed to train not only their 
troops, but the whole nation, by offering liberal prizes 
for proficiency in all kinds of bodily exercise, such as 
running, leaping, lifting, spear-throwing and wrest- 
ling. At a distance of sixty yards their spearmen 
could hit atarget with unfailing certainty. 
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Their runners competed with horses and grey- 
hounds. It is on record that the champion leaper 
of the Spartan Helotes once cleared fifty-two feet, 
and a native of Crotona in southern Italy even 
fifty-five feet. 

But the most wonderful results of life-long train- 
ing are seen in the achievements of the Oriental 
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‘Well, how do you explain it?” Iasked him 
when he came back. 

“T can’t believe in witchcraft,” he uttered, “so I 
don’t know at all what to say about it.” 

After the performance was over, the jugglers 
distributed little cards, showing the portraits of 
their champions, and their principal exploits. Like 














EXERCISE. 


acrobats, who come from countries where over- 
population obliges such people to work miracles in 
order to excel their numerous competitors. 

During the last Vienna exhibition a troop of 


than the display of their native art works and man- 
ufactures. ‘They had amazingly clever rope dancers 
and tumblers, mere boys some of them. 

But their best performers were all gray-headed 
old men. It had taken them a life-time of prac- 
tice to master the difficulties of their special tricks. 
One of them began his performance by putting the 
palm of his left hand upon a box, and after stretch- 
ing out his legs horizontally in one direction, and 


| from the same steel-plate. 
| cents apiece, and were worth keeping, for both the 
Japanese jugglers attracted far more attention | 





his head and right arm in the other, he raised him- 
self in a way that his whole weight was supported 
on the edge of his left hand. 

Without ever touching the ground with any oth- 
er part of his body, he then began to turn on his 
wrist, slowly at first, then more and more quickly, 
till his outstretched feet whirled around like the 
spokes of a horizontal fly-wheel. The rapidity of 
his motions was wonderful enough, but how he 
contrived to keep his balance would have puzzled 
the best acrobats of our gymnastic asscciations. 

The next performer had an attendant who held 
a tin box by a leather strap, and swung it slowly 
to and fro like the pendulum of a large clock. In 
the centre of the box was a hole about an inch and 
a half, but certainly not more than two inches, in 
diameter. The juggler stepped back to a distance 
of about twenty yards, and began to throw little 
copper balls atthe tin box. The first ball was 
caught by the attendant, who thereupon raised the 
box a couple of inches, but continued to swing it 
to and fro. The second, third and all following 
balls went straight through the narrow aperture 
without ever touching the rim of the hole. He 
threw about forty of them, and then retired, amidst 
the prolonged applause of the whole audience, for 
this time everybody could appreciate the miracu- 
lous cleverness of the trick. 

But the champion of the band came last. His 
whole outfit consisted of a straight wooden pole, 
about ten feet long, and hardly three inches in di- 
ameter. Itwas cut off square at each end, and did 
not seem to be very heavy. This pole the juggler 
placed upright on the level surface of a wooden 
board, tried the board with his feet to see that it 
did not shake, and then proceeded to climb the 
pole. 

He clambered up and down some ten or twelve 
times in quick succession. He then ascended to 
the very top, seized it with his hands, let go his 
feet, and went spinning around in a circle, till it 
made one giddy to look at him. 

By a sudden contraction of his body, he then 
joined his feet at the top of the pole, let go his 
hands, and slowly raised himself till he stood bolt- 
upright like a statue ona pillar. All this while 
the pillar had no other support but a flat wooden 
board, and was balanced entirely by the manage- 
ment of the statue. 

One of the spectators, an expert American gym- 
nast, got permission to go on the stage, and exam- 
ine that pole. He looked at the lower end, took 
up the board, looked at the floor below, and then 
examined the board itself. It was nothing but a 
flat piece of pine wood. 


all Japanese pictures, the drawings were made by 
hand, but resembled each other as closely as prints 
They cost only two 


subject and the workmanship illustrated the won- 
derful influence of exercise. 
Fe.ix L. OswaLp. 


—~@>— 
SYMPATHY. 
Honor to sacred Sympathy, 
All ye within creation’s ring! 
Up to yon star-pavilions, she 
Leads to the unknown King! 


—Schiller. 
— «oe 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 

We are apt to think of London as a single, vast 
city, covering a wide area and teeming with a pop- 
ulation of four millions of souls. What we do 
not fully realize is, that London, while geograph- 
ically a great and compact mass, is, politically 
speaking, simply a combination of a large num- 
ber of separate towns, each partially independent, 
in government, of the others. 

What is called “the city of London” is but a 
very small part of the metropolis. The “city” 
comprises only about a square mile, and has a 
population at night of only about fifty thousand. 
It is this small section, consisting mainly of the 
business and financial quarter of London, which 
is ruled over by the Lord Mayor ard Corporation. 

Otherwise London is divided up into a large 
number of parishes, which are governed by “‘ves- 
tries,” and into boroughs, like Westminster and 
Southwark, which have still another kind of gov- 
ernment. 

There are one or two “Boards” indeed, which 
exercise their functions throughout the whole area 
of the metropolis. These are the Board of Works, 
which establish the roads, make regulations for 
health, and look after the sewerage, water, and so 
on; the School Board, which presides over the 
national schools, and the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, who manage the police force of the en- 
tire city. 

Justice is meted out in the larger part of Lon- 
don by police magistrates, who are appointed and 
salaried by the State. Butin the “city” proper 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen are the magistrates, 
serving—like the English country magistrates— 
without pay. 

The many evils attendant upon the divided gov- 
ernment of London have long been recognized ; 
and now a bill has been introduced into Parliament 
changing the various local and independent sys- 
tems, and combining London under one central 
| system. 


| This measure proposes, indeed, to make London 


a sort of municipal federation, which we may 
compare with the United States. The Lord Mayor, 
chosen, not as now, by a small body ina single 
locality, but by the representatives of the whole 
metropolis, will find his authority extended 
throughout its limits. The Board of Aldermen is 
to be abolished, and a Common Council chosen 
by and for all London. 

At the same time each parish and borough is 
still to have its local body, acting under the gen- 
eral one, and managing its local affairs, just as do 
our States under the general Government at Wash- 
| ington. 





|ton goods. 





The present Corporation of the “city” is thus 
made the basis and nucleus of the new single gov- 


ernment which is to hold sway, not over fifty | 


thousand, but over four millions of people. 

In making this great change, the Cabinet pro- 
pose that the people to be governed shall have a 
much larger share in electing their civic rulers 
than they have hitherto had, either in the “city” 
or in the parishes. The government of the “city” 
has always been chosen by the “livery-men” and 
the various trade guilds. Now, the mass of those 
who are interested in the conduct of municipal af- 
fairs will have a voice at the polls as to who shall 
assume it. 

All the important functions, in short, of muni- 
cipal rule except poor relief, education, and police, 
are to be given to the new corporation. The coun- 
cil thus created is to consist of two hundred and 
forty members, this entire body being elected every 
three years. Of these, the “city” proper will have 
thirty members. The Lord Mayor will be elected 
by this council, and will be paid such salary as it 
chooses to vote him. 

Each of the old vestry districts will have its 
“district council,” all the powers of which will be 
derived from the general Common Council, and 
the members of which will be chosen by the voters 
of the locality itself. 

Such are the main features of the scheme for the 
union of London into one great central govern- 
ment. 

—— +O 
GOOD COMPANY. 


There is naught better than to be 
With noble souls in company. 

There is naught dearer than to wend 
With good friends faithful to the end. 


—Edwin Arnold, 
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HOW BUSINESS REVIVES. 

Last week attention was called to the fact that 
the prices of many of the prime necessities of life 
are very low. 
is that low prices cure themselves, how the very 
fact that they are low causes them to advance,—in 
short, what is the process when there is a revival 
of business. 

An understanding of the principles which gov- 
ern trade will enable all persons, old and young, 
to foresee what must sooner or later take place. 
Speculation sometimes hastens, and sometimes re- 
tards the natural process, but can never stop it. 
The shrewdest speculator is merely the man who es- 
timates most accurately what is to be the course of 
a particular market, and acts upon his judgment. 

Let it be supposed that the tendency of prices is 
downward, no matter what the cause of that ten- 
dency may be. What is the effect? Every man 
buys as little as possible. Take, for example, cot- 
The consumers, that is, the families 
using cotton goods, seeing that the times are 
“hard,” avoid the dry-goods store as long as they 
can. 

The retail dealer, finding the demand light, buys 
of the wholesaler less than usual. The wholesaler 
takes less than usual from the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer, whose mill continues to run full 
time, makes as many yards of cloth as before, and, 
as he does not sellso much, the stock accumulates 
on his hands. By-and-by the time comes when he 
feels that he must sell, at some price, and he marks 
his goods down. 

At the decline there is at first a slight increase 
in the amount purchased by the wholesaler, the 
retailer and the consumer; but soon the old situa- 
tion is repeated, and again the manufacturer is pil- 
ing up goods which he cannot sell. He cannot 
continue making them except at a loss, and to 
avoid that, he reduces the wages of his hands. So 
there is another drop, both in the price of goods 
and in wages. 

Since the laboring people now receive less than 
they formerly did, they feel themselves too poor to 
buy goods, and again the demand slackens. This 
time the manufacturer is forced, either to shut 
down his mill altogether, or to run it short time. 
In either case the production is reduced. Prices, 
meantime, have reached a low point, and the de- 
mand for goods is light. 

But something else has also happened in the 
meantime. What has taken place in one trade 
has substantially taken place in all. The demand 
for finished goods has been so light that the price 
of raw materials has declined also. Moreover there 
are many articles, and cotton goods is one of them, 
the use of which may be postponed, but cannot be 
dispensed with. Thatis,if a family buys and con- 
sumes less than usual this year, it must buy more 
next year. 

At last it occurs to some far-seeing man in the 
trade that prices cannot go any lower, because the 
stock on hand is low, and because the time when 
the consumption must increase again is at hand. 
This man quietly gives a large order for goods at 
the low price. Another dealer does the same. The 
fact that the supply is short now begins to be rec- 
ognized. Manufacturers put up their prices. 

The retailers see that the market has turned, and 
make haste to give their orders before the advance 
has made much progress. Consumers take the 
alarm, and dothe same. In this way the courage 
of a few men who act upon a belief that prices are 
too low, results in a sudden revival of business, 
and in a reversal of the tendency. But, of course, 
if they have made a mistake, the market does not 
turn, and they lose money instead of making it. 
Their act is a speculation, and if natural events do 
not justify it, they suffer the consequences. 

It must not be understood that we have been de- 








scribing the real situation at the present time, in 


| cotton goods, or in anything else. Nor is it to be 


supposed that any prediction is made here as to 
whether a revival of business is near or remote. 
That is something which every person must deter- 
mine for himself. The purpose of this article is 
only to describe the process which always follows 
a season of depression, and which will be observed 
some time again, it may be next month, it may be 
some years hence. 
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“MONEY IS POWER.” 

About fifty years ago, a young man whom we shall 
here call Johns was graduated at one of the leading 
colleges of the country. He had much intellectual 
force, and his comrades supposed would study a pro- 
fession. ‘‘No,” was his answer. “Money is Power. 
I am going to be rich!” 

His means were limited. He went into business, 
and worked by day and night to achieve success. He 
had been fond of history and of literature, but he nev- 
er opened a book now, unless it concerned his trade. 
He had strong religious feelings, but as time passed, he 
ceased to consider his relation to God or to his fellow- 
men, except as a vender of goods which they should 
buy. 

He succeeded in his purpose. 

By the time he had reached middle age he was at the 
head of an immense business, and was one of the solid 
wealthy men of his city. 

Outside of his business he had no interest or influ- 
ence, and sought for none. 

Other wealthy men tried to work reforms, to better 
the world; or they widened their lives by travel or 
study, by the love of art, or of books, or they became 
faithful servants of God. But Johns lived only for 
his business; he was penurious in his household and a 
hard, grinding employer. His wife and children feared 
him, and his work-people hated him. ‘Money is 
Power” he quoted as his motto throughout his life. 

He had two sons, neither of whom he educated, al- 
though they were heirs to a vast fortune. They were 


| put into “the house” as soon as they understood arith- 
| metic, and worked their way up to the higher posi- 
It now proposed to explain how it | 


tions. 

“What do they want with college training, or socie- 
ty, or religion?” their father was wont to say. “Let 
them learn the business. That is to be their life.” 

Our story has a brief ending. 

At sixty, still in the prime of life, Johns was 
struck down by a nervous disease, the result of over- 
work. He fled to Europe; to the Nile; turned his 
back in terror on his work, but to no purpose. He 
died after months of agony. 

The enormous responsibility of the business de- 
volved on his eldest son, a man weak in body and 
mind. He succumbed in less than a year, with soften- 
ing of the brain, and lived an idiot. 

The other boy threw up the business and plunged 
into wild dissipation. He had been given neither edu- 
cation nor principles to restrain him. It was not long 
until the whole accumulation of years was scattered. 

The story is true and needs no moral. It is not often 
that the claims of the body, the brain and the soul, 
when neglected, vindicate themselves by so swift and 
terrible results. But sooner or later they avenge them- 
selves inexorably, and no money has power to avert a 
single pain which they inflict. 





HOW TO STOP BOSS RULE, 


Two or three years ago one of our large inland 
towns had fallen as completely under the domination 
of a Ring as have some of our large cities. All the 
municipal offices and even the judge’s bench were 
filled with ignorant, dishonest men, and in one or two 
cases, with criminals. 

A desperate effort was made by the respectable part 
of the community to work a reform at a municipal 
election, but in vain. The candidates of the Ring had 
full possession of the field; it was impossible to put 
forward another. Some of the reformers chose the 
least objectionable of the Ring candidates and voted 
for him, but the great mass, as usual, did not vote at all. 

A month or two after the election, one of the de- 
feated reformers was in a railway-car, where two or 
three of the Bosses of the Ring were chuckling over 
their victory. They discussed the elections, the pass- 
age of certain laws, the whole business of state-craft, 
as butchers might the condition of the cattle they 
killed. It was merely the trade by which they lived. 

“Now, the people,” drawled one half-drunken fel- 
low, “fidget about their right of suffrage. They say 
they’ve a right to choose their rulers. But they never 
begin to choose them till election-day, and then there’s 
nobody but our men up before them. They never 
think of goin’ to the primary elections! 

“It puts me in mind of the folks in Pike Valley, 
where I was born, when they wanted to turn Pike 
Creek. They dug ditches and sunk a dam, but to no 
purpose. The creek was a big, swollen stream an’ 
they could do nothing with it. Presently Uncle Jake 
Myers went to work. He went up the ridge where the 
creek took its rise, and dug a few feet, and turned the 
course of the little stream down the other side of the 
mountain. He did that to two or three other brooks, 
and before we knowed anything, Pike Creek was a- 
flowin’ another way. These reformin’ fellows don’t 
know enough to begin at the springs. I reckon there’s 
no Uncle Jake among ’em!”’ 

The reformer in the back seat took the hint, and 
gave it to his colleagues. Boss rule is over now in 
Blankburgh. It has been checked at the springs. 
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AN AUTOCRAT AT HOME. 

Dr. Abernethy was famous for laconic speeches to 
patients, and his witty sayings are still current in the 
profession. He was also noted for his rudeness, which 
sometimes, when dealing with monarchs and nobles 
and courtiers, d ded into insol Knowing 
that he was master of his profession, and that they 
were in greater need of his services than he of their 
patronage, he resented any attempt to encroach on his 
independence. 

Once, when summoned in urgent haste to attend on 
his Majesty George the Fourth, he sent back the im- 
pertinent reply, “I will attend upon the king when my 
lecture at the hospital is over.” 

His most famous encounter, however, was with 
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Wellington, and for once the Iron Duke found a match 
who compelled him to retreat. The Duke called to 
consult him in oflice-hours. His name was sent in to 
the doctor, and he was shown into the waiting-room 
with other patients. As many of them belonged to the 
lower classes, and were admitted to the consulting- 
room in their turn before his Grace, the Duke became 
impatient, and forced his way in without being sum- 
moned. The doctor, who was busy with a patient, 
looked up in surprise, exclaiming,— 

“How did you get in, sir?” 

“By the door,” was the impassive reply. 

“Well, sir,” said the doctor, “I recommend you to 
make your exit the same way.” 

There was no alternative. The Conqueror of Napo- 
leon was compelled to retreat by a city doctor. 

The occurrence was creditable to neither party. 
Each ought to have apologized for ungentlemanly con- 
duct. : 





—+or 
A PIONEER GOVERNOR. 

An indiscreet remark may ruin a politician. 

Some forty years ago, a governor of Indiana was a 
candidate for re-eiection. During his term the Metho- 
dists had sought legislation to establish Asbury Uni- 
versity. The governor opposed them, and was re- 
ported as saying that the Methodist church did not need 
an educated ministry, as an ignorant one was better 
suited to the capacity of its membership. 

The iudignant Methodists cast their votes against 
him and elected James Whitcomb, a lawyer and a 
class-leader. 

“Tt was the ‘amen’ corner of the Methodist church 
that defeated the governor,” said the late Bishop 
Ames; “and I had a hand in the work.” 

The successful candidate had been brought up on 
a farm, where there was plenty of hard work and 
coarse fare. The boy loved books, and read all that 
he could borrow, much to the chagrin of his hard- 
working father, who, beinga pioneer, thought that his 
son should be a laborer rather than a reader. 

“James,” said his father, again and again to the stu- 
dious son, “you'll never amount to anything. You 
handle a book too much and a scythe too little.” 

“Jimmy,” said aneighbor, who had noticed the boy’s 
craving for knowledge, “some day you'll be a United 
States Senator; you study while others play.” 

The neighbor’s prophecy was fulfilled in 1849, when 
the Legislature sent James to the Senate of the United 
States. 

The governor was a good musician, and played the 
violin with skill. 

Once, while journeying on horseback, he stopped at 
a log-cabin on a prairie. As he entered, a lame 
young man was scraping on an old fiddle. He laid the 
instrument on the bed, and led the governor’s horse 
to the stable. 

‘Taking up the fiddle, the governor tuned it and be- 
gan playing. The young man returned and, seating 
himself, listened as one entranced. ‘The governor 
played “Hail Columbia.” 

“Tf I had fifty dollars,”’ shouted the youth, springing 
to his feet, ‘‘I’d give every cent of it for that fiddle. 
I never, in all my life, heard such music!” 

The governor, pleased at the compliment, continued 
playing until he was tired. As he laid the violin on 
the bed, te young man seized it, carried it to the fire, 
where he could examine it, turned it over and over, 
and then calied out, — 

‘Mister, I never saw two fiddles so much alike as 
yours and mine!” 

A distinguished geologist says that his success in 
life is due to a few words of advice given him, when a 
young man, by Governor Whitcomb. 

“Follow,” said the governor, ‘‘one line of thought 
and research with your whole mind and soul. 

“Take no active part in politics until maturity has 
brought you settled convictions. 

“The life of a politician is not always reputable. It 
has so many elements of deceit that it is hard to follow 
it and"keep clean one’s hands and soul.” 
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NO APOLOGIES. 

“We were poor enough in those days,” said an em- 
inent publicist, once, in talking to a friend about his 
early married life, with its hard struggles, its plain liv- 
ing and high thinking. ‘‘We were poor enough, and 
we lived a good deal on baked beans with no pork. 

“Some folks didn’t like beans with no pork to sea- 
son them; but mother” (mother meant his wife) 
‘never made any apologies. When company came, 
she put on an extra plate, and said dinner was ready, 
just as cheerfully as if there had been ten courses. 

“If they liked us well enough to come again, they 
were always welcome. It wasa kind of test. If they 
preferred pork, they stayed where it was plenty.” 

To our thinking this frugal housewife proved her 
claim to be considered a lady more conclusively by 
making no apologies than she could have done in al- 
most any other way. Does the chronic apologizer ever 
stop to think how selfish she is, in considering the pet- 
ty annoyance of being in this or that direction less per- 
fectly appointed than she could wish, rather than the 
ease and comfort of her guest? 

For what guest can be at ease having been made to 
feel that he has come at an inopportune time—that some 
other day his hostess would have been more ready and 
therefore more glad to see him? 

A lady well-known to the society of two cities isa 
chronic maker of excuses. If you go toa large dinner- 
party at her house, you feel by some spiritual magnet- 
ism the unrest of her own spirit—the wearing anxiety 
lest everything should not go off well which makes it 
impossible for her to be quite at her ease. 

“I beg your pardon,” she says, at the end of your 
prettiest speech, showing that her thoughts have been 
otherwhere. 

If you go to a family lunch or dinner, she does wish 
you had been there yesterday, when the soup was bet- 
ter, or that you had come to-morrow, instead, when 
some other dainty would have been attainable. 

“Do you go often to see Mrs. So-and-So?” one 
friend asked of another, in our hearing. 

“No, I don’t,” was the answer, “I’m sorry, too; she 
is such a kind little woman; but I could not stand her 
apologies. They always made me feel that I had come 


at the wrong time.” 
If the thought could be present to a hostess that to 
apologize profusely és, inevitably, to make her guests 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





sie would avoid this error, since the very essence of 
good-breeding is that genuine kindness of heart which 
strives to make people comfortable and not uncomfor- 
table, happy and not unhappy. 





THE NAME OF AMERICA. 
The geographies tell us that the name of this conti- 
nent was derived from that of one of the navigators 
who followed Columbus,—Americus Vespucius. His 
real name, however, was Vespucci, and Vespucius is 
the Latinized form of it, just as Americus is supposed 
to be the Latin for Amerigo. 
But why should this continent have been called Amer- 
ica? If it had been called after Columbus, it would 
have been named not Christopheria, but Columbia. 
Why not, then, if Columbus was to be robbed of his 
honor, call the land Vespucia? 
And was Vespucci’s name Amerigo? Mr. Charles 
Mackay maintains that it was not. He has scen a very 
rare volume, published in Milan only nine years after 
the death of Vespucci, describing his voyages and dis- 
coveries, in which his name is given as Albertatio. 
Of course it is possible that this was a misprint, 
though such an error would be unlikely to occur on a 
title-page in those days of careful printing. But Mr. 
Mackay has not been able to discover when the name 
America was first applied to this continent. 
He has atheory that it was not derived from Ves- 
pucci’s name at all, but came from a Celtic word im- 
rich, which means to emigrate, or to goto another 
country. The idea is a fanciful one; yet there have 
been stranger formations of names than this would be. 
However the name may have been derived, it is cer- 
tain to stand. The whole world, except France, calls 
the country America, and spells the name one way. 
This uniformity is true of no other great country. 
Deutschland is Germany to the English and Alle- 
magne to the French. England is Angleterre to the 
French and Inghilterra to the Italians. France is 
Frankreich to the Germans and Francia to the Span- 
iards. Espafia is Ispagna to the Italians and Spain to 
the English, and so on. 
But America is America, with the same pronuncia- 
tion to all the world except France, where it becomes 
Amerique, and America it will always be. 


o————.. 


A COOL BEGGAR. 

Some beggars, at least in Protestant countries, and 
even in lazy Italy, have a vulnerable point left some- 
where in them, or a certain limit of impudence that 
stops them a little short of actual insult; but with 
the felluheen Arabs begging is a constitutional passion 
or hereditary trait, rendering them as innocent of all 
sense of the propricties of time and place and mutual 
relation as their skins are of soap and water. Do them 
a kindness, and they expect you to pay them for giv- 
ing you the opportunity, like Dickens’ Harold Skim- 
pole, the complacent ‘dead beat,” who prided himself 
on being a cause of benevolence in other men. <A well- 
known traveiler in Egypt gives several illustrations of 
this travesty of gratitude, of which the following is 
one. 


It is useless to resist the impression that this demand 
for backsheesh (money) is instinctive in the Arab char- 
acter. It is the first word which children utter. It is 
the last on the lips of the dying man, if the vision of a 
foreigner crosses his failing sight. Dr. Abbot vouches 
for the fact that he attended an Arab in a long and se- 
vere sickness, and cured him. 
When the man was well he called on the doctor, as 
the worthy physician supposed for the purpose of ex- 
pressing his gratitude for visits that had been regular 
twice a day for a month. That he had nothing but 
gratitude to give, the doctor well knew. 
“T am well,” said the man. 
*“Yes—I am glad to see it—you are well.” 
“T am well,” repeated the Arab. 
“Yes, so I see; thank God for it,’ said the doctor. 
*“Yes—but—isn’t there anything more? You see I 
am well.” 
“Certainly, I see you are weil; and you have hada 
hard time of it. Go to work now, and keep well.” 

“But isn’t there anything more?” 

“More, more,—what more?” 

** Backsheesh?” 

“For what?” 

“For the experience you’ve had in curing me?” 

Thad cured him for nothing, and paid for his medi- 
cines, and the dog came to me for backsheesh, said the 
doctor. Nor was this a solitary instance in his prac- 
tice. 
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AMUSING MISTAKE. 

Not long since, the London Punch published a pic_ 
ture illustrating, without naming, as an adventure of the 
Rev. Ernest Wilberforce, the hard-working bishop of 
Newcastle, an eloquent advocate of total abstinence. 
The adventure is thus described : 





Now and then, from a sense of duty, he arrays him- 
self in well-worn clothes and goes about incognito 
among the poor and criminal classes on tours of obser- 
vation. 

On one such occasion he was riding in a third-class 
railway carriage, of which the only other occupant 
wasapitman. The latter, viewing the bishop’s cleri- 
cal but ‘“‘seedy”? garments, remarked,— 

“T’se war’nt ye’re a poor curate noo, travellin’ ’i’ the 
likes o’ huz?” 

“T once was, 
“but”— 

«Q, aye! I see!” cried the other, in all good faith. 
“That wretched drink! Aye, aye! Too bad!” 

The pitman had evidently learned from the school of 
observation or experience the marked change that 
drink makes in one’s clothing. 


my friend,” replied the bishop; 
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A FAILURE. 

He who wishes a boy to do a certain act, and under- 
takes to make him do it, should know the boy before 
he begins the experiment: 


A great lord and a gentleman were talking together, 
when there came a boy by, leading a calf with both 
his hands. Says the lord to the gentleman,— 

**You shall see me make the boy let go his calf.” 

With that he came toward him, thinking the boy 
would have put off his hat; but the boy took no notice 
of him. 

The lord, seeing that, “Sirrah,” says he, “do you 
know me, that you use no reverence?” 

“Yes,” says the boy. “If your lordship 
my calf, I will put off my hat.”—All the ¥ 


will hold 
ear Round. 


2 
> 





“You can do anything if you have patience,” said 
an old uncle, who had made a fortune, to his nephew, 
who had nearly spent one. ‘Water may be carried in 
a sieve, if you only wait.” “How long?” asked the 
penitent spendthrift. ‘Till it freezes,” was the cold 





feel that they have come “‘at the wrong time,” surely 


355 PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN TO 

Subscribers to the Companion, 
July 1, iss4. 

These Presents will be giver the three hun- 

dred and fifty-tive subscribers who have secured the 

three hundred and fifty-tive largest pumbers of names 

between November 1, 1885, and July 1, I884, no matter 


which of the Premiums or what Conuuissions they may 
have received for their new subscribers, 


250 WATCHES! 
Twelve Hondred and Fifty Dollars in Cash. 


Fifty Beautiful Lockets. 
Fifty Pearl-Handle Pocket-Knives. 
355 GIFTS GIVEN IN ALL! 


1 Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash...8500 
1 Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash.8300 
1 Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash...8200 
1 Gift of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars 

ee 
1 Gift of One Hundred Dollars in Cash....8100 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price, 8100 


1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price, 890 
1 American Gold Watch, price.............. - 880 
1 American Gold Watch, “  ..cccccececeeee BIS 
1 American Gold Watch, “  ...sccceseesssss S60 
1 American Gold Watch, “  .eo...-secceeee B5O 
1 American Gold Watch, “  ...ccccceeeeee B40 
1 American Silver Watch, “ .. seeee S30 
1 American Silver Watch, “ .. cone B25 






1 American Silver Watch, “ .. 
240 American Silver Watches, pri 
50 Lockets, No, 244, Price of each 
50 Pearl-Handle Knives, 4 blades, 


$20 
$12 
$3 
$3 


of each 


Each... 





IMPROVE THE OPPORTUNITY 
to secure one of these valuable presents. A little ertra 
effort now may secure you one of the cash presents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY 


LOGUE OF 
GARMENTS AND MER- 
CHANDISE, 


Embracing everything in D RY 60 0 DS 


One hundred and twenty pages, profusely il- 
lustrated, with GOODS IN NATURAL COL- 
ORs. Free on OR Apion to. 

COOPER & C ARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 


OUR 


NEW SPRING CATA- 





A <q - inside the Can, thereby, of 
: — ee course, producing finer, 
; smoother Cream than any 

other Freezer on the market, 
Machinery easily adjusted and 


operated. ‘Tubs water proof, 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catalogue and price ist. 


White Mountain Freeze” Co. 


NASHOUA, N. H. 


TRIPLE MOTION 
rete: MOUNTAIN 
© cream Free? 








promptly and 
carefully filled. 


Le Bout! 


’ iJ 
Ladd’s Solace Chair 
The most wonderful chair 
for comfort ever invented, 
and the cheapest. Adjusta- 
ble to hundreds of positions. Obeys 
the wi7/ almost as readil 
human body, The Solace Chair 
will give pleasur 
a DAILY 
of the 
there he 
ceptable tor a present? Send for cir 
cular to HERMON W. LADD, Boston, 


Cook’Siammocotand 


Ds 


__E. GC. COOK & BRO., Chicago, Mlinols.— 


201 
D FROM NEW YORK 


CLOSE PRICES 


Stock in all departments now complete, 








Mail Orders 


guaranteed, 


Satisfaction 
LLIER BROTHERS, 
established 1840.) 


23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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and comfort with 
and pleasant remembrance 
iver for MANY YEARS! Can 
‘anything more useful or ace 

















The Best in the World. 


° RACINE BOATS 


AND 


CANOES. 


THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


FOLDING 
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FROM BABY TO GRANDPA, 
Beautiful, Durable, Healthful, 


OR ALL 


The large and handsome Awning is adjustable to ‘any 
« r 
Ti 
ished, 
approval to any point in the United States, on receipt of 


sition, thus affording perfect shade at all times. The 
ammock is the best Mexican, and the wood highly pol- 
Price complete with Hammock, $15.50, Sent on 


00. For sale by dealers. Send for Catalogue. 





XCELSIOR 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERS 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & a A 


AND 


HAND 
MOWERS 


10 To 20 IN. 
IN THE 


MARKET. 







COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. ¥. 


, —S> 
Send for Circu- 
lar & Price-List. 








GOLDEN 


WarRREN LELAND, New York: “There 
is no medicine in the world equal to 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured by it 
of Rheumatism.] 
Rev. W. E. PENNINGTON, Central 


South Hampton, N. B.: “AYER’S SaR- 
SARSAPARILLA has made a new man of 
me.” (Cured by it of General Debility.] 


JOHN J. Ryan, Athletic B. B. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: *“*AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA cured me.” [Cured by it of Rheu- 
matism.] 


ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.: “TI 
enjoy better health than ever before, duc 
solely to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- 
Law” [Cu by it of Carbuncles and 
Debility.] 


NaTHAN S. CLEAVELAND, Boston, 
Mass.: “A most valuable remedy for the 
lassitude and debility incident to the spring 
season.” [His daughter cured by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi- 
ness, Indigestion, and General De- 
bility.] 


Mitton Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The 
one I would recommend above all others 
as a blood purifier.” [Cured by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA of Scrofulous Humor 
and Dyspepsia.]} 


SELBY CARTER, Nashville, Tenn.: 
“My system seemed saturated with Scrof- 
ula, but AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cured 
me. 





reply. 








PRAISE 


VOLUNTARILY ACCORDED TO 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


By People who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


HON. FRANCIS JEWETT, Lowell, Mass.: 
‘A YER’S SARSAPARILLA is the only prep- 
aration that seems to do me any real, 
lasting good.” [Cured by it of Blood 
Impurities.] 


Mrs. E. B. Tompkins, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
‘“‘AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me un- 
told good. Nothing else has been so efti- 
sacious.” [Cured by it of Feminine 
Ailments.] 


FRANK M. GRIFFIN, Long Point, Texas: 
“Has worked like a charm; no medicine 
could have accomplished more.” — [His 
child cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA of 
Scrofulous Sores.] 


Mrs. H. McKay, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
can recommend AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
to all afflicted.” [Her son cured by it of 
Scrofulous Swellings, Dizziness, and 
Internal Fever.] 


GEO. ANDREWS, Lowell, Mass.: “No 
doubt whatever that I owe my recover 
to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured by it 
of Salt Rheum.] 


HENRY J. CHAPMAN, Nashua, N. H.: 
“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is a perfect 
blood purifier.” [Cured by it of long 
standing and severe Scrofulous Hu- 
mors.]} 


Mrs. LoRENzO S. RUGGLES, Auburn. 
Me.: **AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proved 
its a to_all others.” [Cured by 
it of Feminine Weaknesses.] 


Almost “all the ills that flesh is heir to” spring from, or are intensified byy 
impurities in the blood, the result of hereditary taint or of a wrong manner of 
living. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA thoroughly purifies the blood, gives tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, and imparts new vitality to the nervous system. The only 
preparation of this class for which these claims can be truthfully made, and the only 
one that does “real, lasting good,” is 


9 2 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. AYER & C0., [ Analytical Chemists LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all druggists; price $1; six bottles for $5. 














For the Companion, 


A BALLAD OF LONG AGO, 


It was a mountain clearing, 
A cabin rude and lone; 

The little sparrow built her nest 
Beside the sloping stone: 

Across the briered gate she sings 
And where the mulleins grow, 

But then she sang beside the door— 
Long, long ago. 


The forest was of primal pine, 
Unbroken shafts and tall, 

They stretched away in rank and line 
Behind the warden wall, 

Dark-crested ranges closing in 
With shaggy ills and low, 

Stood frowning on the stony fields, 
Long, long ago. 








Proud men of stubborn fibre 
This forest life withstood; 

Right boldly battled in their veins 
New Engiand’s hardy blood: 

Such was the bearded settler, 
Who left the farms below 

To build his cottage on the hills, 


Long, long ago, 


Nursed at the breast of danger 
To hot, rebellious life, 

Such iron courage str ung the arm 
Of her he took to wife 

She pledged her hand to ‘suffer x 
To give. endure, forego— 

Oh, women learned the price of love 

song, long ago! 


All day on Riga’s rocky sides 
His noisy blows resound; 

All day his hk ae plough _—* s 
The stiff, reluctant groun 

All day he strips the knotty ry 
Or skims the creaking snow, 

For thus revolved tne silent years, 
Long, long ago. 











The mor malnng of the New Ye 
‘as breaking, cold and sti 

When, warm ily mufiled, ¢ ralvin Ilowe 
Left for the Valley Mill; 

Her children clinging at her knee, 
She stood to see him go— 

He vanished down the icy path, 
Lony, long ago! 








No doubt perplexed the simple cares 
Her steady hand pursued; 

She made the lagging tallow dip, 
She split the snowy wood; 

The porridge bubbled on the crane, 
The hearth was all aglow, 

As Judith cut the wheaten loaf, 
Long, long ago! 


She took the cedar bucket down 
In evening twilight gray, 
Water freien the spring 
ards away, 
m the slippery bank 
here pine and hemlock grow, 
She broke the stiffening crust of ice, 
Long, long age. 








A moment! from the dusky wood 
Across the saan shade 

She saw the tierce and steaithy shapes 
of Tndian abane ade: 

Dark thre: savage meaning 
Their lurid glances show 

Such men avenged a ruined race, 
Long, long ago! 





sof 









Her weapons? Woman's weapons— 
Her very blood and bone 
The flesh, the will, the strength, 
That Heaven made her own; 
To throw her body in the bre wich 
Ant cnd the battle so, 
It was her only re fuge 
song, long ago! 


the life 





What! leave the kindly covering wood, 
Renounce the gift of life? 

What! sell her children to the axe, 
Phe arrow and the knife 

She sees beyond the lur a group, 
The lighted pane below — 

The inspiration of the world, 
Long, long ago. 


Out, out among the dizzy pines! 
The 


s steep and blind; 
8 leap beneath her foot, 
‘hind: 







She sees the straining bow, 
But high resolve could deaden pain 
Long, long ago! 


Her tingers touch the jingling latch, 
Her hand is on the key: 

The poisoned arrow struck her breast 
And never sound made she: 

She draws the heavy wooden bolts, 
The shutter, swinging slow, 

For every cabin was a fort 
Long, long ago! 


Oh! thrice she tires the warning gun 
Upon the echoi on 

He who would fo n entrance here 
Must pay the price of bloo 

Her hand against her rac king wound 
Will never staneh the flow, 

But pride was sent to seal one’s lips 
Long, long ago! 





a well—the Pilgrim stories 
falling in deeay 3 
The . fight another battle now— 
The women of to-day. 
The Sunmer goes unheeded by, 
Unbroken lies the snow, 
Where Judith bore the parting pang 


song, long ago! 








DorA READ GOODALE, 
- +e 


For the Companion, 
A NOBLE STUDENT. 

I remember in college a companion whom none 
of us could quite understand. 

He was not diftident, and yet he never made 
confidant of any of us. He was all alone, but he 
always seemed He joined any 
base-ball or cricket clubs ; never spent any money 


cheerful. never 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








MAY 15, 1884. 








In this way it went on until the last term of the 
Senior year. ‘Then the mystery was solved. 

Robertson, all those days, had been writing for 
magazines and copying legal documents, and had 
regular correspondence with a weekly newspa- 
per. He had done all this extra work to earn 


| money enough to send a younger brother to col- 
| lege. 


The brother desired to be educated, but the 
father could only manage, by hard efforts, to sup- 
port his oldest son in college. 

Harold found out on his first visit home what a 
terrible disappointment it was to his younger 
brother, that, instead of entering college, he would 
have to enter a country store. The noble student 
never rested until, by his own exertions and self- 
denial, he had laid by money enough in the bank 
to pay for his younger brother’s tuition. 

The way we found it out was that, by some 
mistake, one of his articles appeared in a review 
with his name attached to it. This told the story. 
He was not blanketed and crowned and presented 
with the wooden spoon, as being the most popular 
man in class, but he stood with his classmates, 
head and shoulders above them all, as a noble 
specimen of moral heroism. 

His life and influence never were forgotten. 
Though he sank into an early grave, 
was beginning a brilliant professional career, yet 
he still lives in the memories of those who knew 
him best, and in the finished education of his 
brother, whom he lifted into power. 

One of two lives is open to our choice. We 
can live for self, and have our own wishes grati- 
fied, or we can live for others and, forgetful of 
self, be happy in their happiness. It is the very 
spirit of Christ the Master to be among our breth- 
ren as one that serveth. 

How true are Bonar’s lines,— 


“I need not be missed, if my life has been bearing, 
As its summer and autumn mov lently on, 

The bloom and the fruit and the of its season, 
I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 











“IT need not be missed, if another succeed me 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown; 
He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the 
reaper; 
He is only remembered by what he has done, 
“Not myself, but the words that in life I have spoken; 
Not myself, but the seeds that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages; all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth | have spoken, the things I have done.” 


Rev. W. W. NEwrTon. 
+r 
SLANDER AND LIBEL. 


To say injurious and untrue things of another is 
slander. 


A person who suffers such an injury may 
bring an action against the person who slandered him, 
and recover damages for his loss of character and rep- 
utation. ‘To charge a person with having committed a 
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on himself or on others; yet we all felt he could | 


not be mean. He never had anything to do with 


the others on excursions or visits. We were sure 
that it wasn’t his studies alone which kept him 
so busy. 

Whenever any of us went to his room it was 
locked, and we had to wait a while till some prep- 
arations were made to receive us. 

What did it all mean? No one could tell. 

Term after term went by, and Harold Robert- 
son was as much of a sphinx as ever. 

Some of the fellows tried to climb up to his 
window, but the inside shutters were always 
closed, and it was a hard thing to climb up a trel- 
lis and a lightning-rod. A Sophomore once hid 
himself under his bed, but an irrepressible sneeze 
betrayed him. 





crime is slander. For example, a man who says that 


| his neighbor has committed murder or burglary may 


be sued for it. In England it is no slander to accuse a 


person of having committed a trifling offence. ‘To say 
of another, “‘He is acommon beggar and fortune-tell- 
er,” does not render the person liable there. In the 
United States, however, such words are held to be 
slanderous, because they bring disgrace upon the per- 
son of whom they are spoken. 

The following are a few accusations of crime that 
have been decided to be slanderous: “He is a convict, 
and has been in the penitentiary.’ ‘He was arraigned 
for stealing hogs, and if he had not made good friends, 
it would have gone hard with him.” 
and a rascal.”” “I will venture anything he has stolen 
my book.” “You swore falsely at the trial of your 
brother John.” 


To say of a person that he has a disgusting and con- 
tagious disease, for example, the leprosy or the plague, 
isaslander. Statements such as these have a tendency 
to drive a person from all pleasant society. 

Another form of slander is to charge a person with 
misconduct in his business. ‘To say of a tradesman 
that in carrying on his business, he is a swindler, is a 
slander. A person who accuses a clergyman of drunk- 
enness, or a tradesman of keeping a bad place of re- 
sort, must pay damages if he is sued for it. The pub- 
lic will have nothing to do with those who do not con- 
duct themselves properly. It is only fair that those 
who are wrongfully accused should be able to make 
the slanderer pay the loss. 

A slanderous statement made in writing, or printed, 
ora picture calculated to bring a person into public 
contempt and ridicule, is a dibe/. A malicious picture 
showing a person’s physical defects is libellous. No 
person has a right to parade the misfortunes of others 
before the public. 

There is no slander when a statement, however ma- 
licious, is true. The truth is not slander. But in some 
cases the truth when written or printed is a libel. 

In certain cases, statements are privileged. Lawyers, 
while arguing a case, have a right to make any state- 
ments that bear upon it. Jurymen and witnesses are 
also protected so long as they act under the belief that 
they are doing their duty. 

Membe rs of Cc jongress and other legislative bodies 

ay lease while on duty in the place 
whe re they meet. his right was given them in for- 
mer times, to prevent jealous kings from eo 
members of Parliament who did their duty. Candi- 
dates for public office may be criticised freely. The 
people have a right to know everything about those 
who ask for their votes. 

In all cases of slander and libel, the statements must 
have been published; that is, made to a person other 
than the one who seeks damages. It is not slander to 
make injurious statements of a person to his face, 
when no one else is within hearing. 
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THE TIMID CONCEALER. 
A Russian Nihilist, when suspected by the police, 
frequently has recourse to the “Ukrivateli,” 
| cealors. 


or Con- 
They are a large class, composed of members 
of the aristocracy, the middle class, and Government 
officials, who share the revolutionary ideas, but take 
no active part in the struggle. They will, however, 
when there is a necessity for it, conceal an active 
Nihilist from the police. 

One of this unique body was known as Bucephalus, 
because, like Alexander’s horse, he was afraid of his 
shadow. He never stationed himself near the window, 
for fear of draughts; he never crossed the Neva in a 
boat, because he was afraid he should be drowned. 
This man, whose name was Tarakanoff, and who was 
a high Government official, offered his rooms wherein 
the author of “Underground Russia” might conceal 
himeelf from the police of St. Petersburg. This au- 
thor says: 

rarakanoff, a man of about thirty-five, 
and chubby, was expecting us. 
the door, anJ 


short, fat, 
He himself opened 
immediately took us into an inner room. 





just as he | 





“He is a knave | 


| 





He began by asking if we had not been seen ascend- 
ing the staircase. He was reassured by our reply, but 
said with a serious Jook,— 

“You must never leave the place. By day there is 
the milliner down stairs; by night there is the door- 

keeper, who is a spy. I will bring you everything 
necessary. 

He took me into the room intended for me, where I 
found a little writing-table, some books, and a sofa- 
bed. 

We passed the evening together, chatting on various 
subjects. At the least noise, he broke off to listen. I 
tried to tranquillize him, and said there could be no 
danger. 

“I know,” he replied, frankly, “otherwise, I should 
not have invited you; but I can’t help it. I am afraid.” 

While I remained awake that night, I heard him in- 
cessantly pacing his room. The greater part of the 
next night I spent in writing. At intervals 1 heard 
my host turning in bed. 

In the morning, he had a woeful aspect. 
pale, almost yellowish; 
was dejected. 

“What is the matter with you?” I asked. 

*T did not sleep all night. I can never sleep when 
a one is with me.’ 

took him by the hand and shook it warmly, say- 


He was 
his eyes were sunken ; his look 


a thank you with all my heart; but I will not cause 
you so much trouble, and at the very first moment I 
will go away.” 


“No, no; certainly not. If I had imagined what you 
were going to say, I would have concealed it. You 
must remain.” 

I looked at him with astonishment and respect. The 


man was ludicrous in his fear, but great in his devo- 
tion. His house was always open to all who were in 
my position, and some of our party had remained there 
for weeks. He was deprived of courage, but how 
great must have been his moral force! 
I did go away, telling him that I 

tain town on business. 
pect you,” he said. 
your service.” 


yas going to a cer- 
“When you return I shall ex- 
“Don’t forget that I am always at 


~~ 
>, 





For the Companion, 


THE STEPMOTHER. 


I watched her when she came to view 

The two sweet cherub heads that lay 
Within the pillowed cot, that knew 

But dreams of childhood’s guileless way: 
I marked her as her head bent low 

To kiss each tender flushing faee, 
And saw the welling te iro} 8 flow, 

And on her lashes leave their trace. 
Though life be prodigal of lies, 

hough many hearts are hard and rude, 

He is mistaken who denies 

The inborn love of motherhood. 
In stateliest mansions of the great, 

In lowliest dwellings of the poor, 
Do gentle women ever wait 

To teach, to comfort, to endure! 







I watched those little children grow 
‘o winsome maid and stalwart youth, 

Beneath her eyes who seemed to know 

All patient ways of trust and truth: 
They as her own born nestlings were, 

With naught to dread and naught to rue: 
They found in her fond love and care 

The mother whom they never knew! 


JOHN MORAN. 
a 


JAKE, THE TRADER. 

In caricaturing the trading proclivities of the Yan- 
kee, it has been said, “If two Yankees were cast upon 
an uninhabited island, with not a cent in their pockets, 
they would both make money by swapping jack- 
knives.” 

Aside from its absurdity, which brings out, howev- 
er, the trait intended to be presented, a similar remark 
might be made of two Jews. Unlike the Yankees, 
the Jews avoid the usual occupations of mankind, and 
seek to live solely as traders, or distributors. Hun- 
dreds of Yankees are famous farmers, or manufactur- 
ers, Or miners, or inventors. But one will have to rack 
his brain long before he can find a Jewish name asso- 
ciated with one of these occupations. On the contra- 
ry, scores of Jewish names troop forth the moment 
mention is made of banking, trading, or speculation. 








An incident of the late war illustrates the fondness 
of the Jews for trading, and the success which attends 
their ventures, even in the most unfriendly of sur- 
roundings. 

Among the Federal prisoners brought into Libby 
Prison one day was a Jew, known as “Jake.” Instead 
of repining at his lot, he looked around to see what he 
could do to make an honest penny. The prison had 
been a tobacco factory before the war, and at one end 
of along room was a small platform from which the 
overseer had watched the slaves as they handled the 
tobacco. 

A happy thought occurred to Jake as soon as he saw 
this platform. Going at once to the officer in charge, 
he obtained, by ‘hook or crook,” his permission to 
use the platform exclusively for himself. He invested 
all his money, a five-dollar gold-piece, in cookies, veg- 
etables and other knick-knacks. 


profit to the other prisoners. 

As Jake’s store did not take up all his time, he 
turned tailor and mended the prisoners’ clothes, or 
made them new ones out of old army blankets. When 

e left Libby, on being exchanged, Jake carried off 
three hundred dollars in gold. 

Jake was a money-lender as well as a money-maker. 
He lent a fellow-prisoner, a lieutenant, a small sum, 
and when they subsequently met in camp, Jake acted 
as if he wasa me rp. instead of a cent-per-cent 
trader. He refused to accept even the principal of the 
loan, much less the interest, saying to the lieutenant’s 
remonstrance,— 

“LT have made much money and saved it all.”’ 
had, for Jake was now “brigade sutler.” 

Jake was frugal, and had no contempt for the little 
economies. At one time, the prisoners thought they 
were about to be exchanged, which turned out a mis- 
take. A small lot of coffee was given each man, which 
they used extravagantly, thinking they would soon be 
out of prison. When their supply was exhausted, 
Jake was still making coffee. 

“Where'd you get your coffee, Jake?” 

“Ah!” said he, grinning and rubbing his hands, 
“you fellows thought you were going home, and so 
you were extravagant. When you made your coffee, 
you threw away the grounds, but I saved mine every 
day and dried them, and now, you see, I’ve got 
some coffee.” 





So he 





THE EMPEROR’S KINGDOM. 

George III. of England died at the age of eighty- 
two, having reigned sixty years. But he was a mental 
and physical wreck long before death. Frederick the 
Great went hobbling around with a stout walking- 
stick to support his trembling limbs, and when he died, 
at the age of seventy-four, his eulogists said his was a 
case of rare longevity among monarchs. 


But Emperor William of Germany has celebrated 
his eighty-fifth birthday, and he is hale, hearty, with 
good digestion and a fair capacity for business. While 
King of Prussia, he said to his phy sician, “Carry me 
past seventy, and I will give you a title.” On his sev- 
entieth birthday, the King made the doctor a baron. 

“Carry me up to eighty,” said the monarch, “and I 
will elevate you still higher.’”” The physician was 
made a prince of the Empire on the Emperor's eighti- 
eth birthday. 


“My children, I’m ashamed of you! Do you wish 


| to live for ever?” exclaimed Frederick the Great, 


' when once his guards wavered in battle. The Emper- 
or evidently does not sympathize with his ancestor’s 
sentiment. 

The amount of fatigue which the aged monarch can 
endure is such as would stagger a much younger man 
not gifted with a similar working constitution. He 
rises early, devotes the forenoon to affairs of state, 
drives out in the afternoon in a one-horse cabriolet, 
and devotes the evening to hospitality and official 
work. 

Kaiser William “looks every incha king.” He is 
six feet in height, well-proportioned, and weighs two 
hundred and fifty pounds. His mother, the Queen 
Louise, who bearded Napoleon in behalf of her con- 
quered country, was the handsomest woman in Eu- 
rope. The Emperor, in his best days, was noted for 
his manly beauty 

An anecdote brings to light the genial side of the 
royal octogenarian. 

Vhile staying at Ems to drink its famous waters, 
the Emperor visited an orphan asylum. After listen- 
ing to the recitations of the children, he lifted a bright 
girl of six years into his lap, and said,— 

“Now, my little fraulein, let me see how well you 
have been taught. To what kingdom does this belong?” 
and he held up an orange. 

Looking up timidly into the Emperor’s face, the lit- 
tle one replied, “‘T'o the vegetable kingdom.” 

“Very good, little fraulein! And now tell me to 
what kingdom does this belong?” and he held up a 
gold piece. 

“To the mineral kingdom.”’ 

‘Better and better, little fraulein! Now look at me 
and say to what kingdom do I belong?” 

The little girl hesitated. Was the great Emperor an 
animal? She looked at her teachers; they were a lit- 
tle startled. With a half-frightened look, she turned 
to the Emperor, and said, — 

“To the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Yes, yes, my little fraulein,” answered the Emper- 
or, with tears in his eyes; “I trust I do belong to God's 
kingdom. And you think it is time I was there, do 
you not? Well, the day is not far distant.” 


a 


AFRAID OF SOILING HIS CLOTHES. 

Some folks make a fetish of culture. Their ambi- 
tion is to live an esthetic life. What they ought to 
do and what they ought to leave undone are decided 
by considerations of their respective effect on the in- 
tellectual atmosphere in which they move. Even truth 
would be distasteful to them, if it came not in “good 
form,” and righteousness would be repelled, if clothed 
in rags. 

Margaret Fuller, the Hypatia of Boston, thirty-five 
years ago, once prayed that in her effofts to help 
others she might not elevate her moral nature at the 
cost of lowering her intellectual tone. If the brilliant 
woman had been as familiar with the process of moral 
growth as she was with art and literature, she would 
not have been apprehensive of that danger. The Mas- 
ter revealed a law of intellectual as well as of moral 
progress, when He said, “If any man will do His will, 
| he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 


The selfishness of culture occasionally blinds a man 
to the duty of helping the unfortunate. He is too 
much absorbed in improving his mind, or he is too re 
fined for such rough work, or the task offends his 
taste. A Russian parable teaches a lesson to such a 
cultured”? man. 

A peasant was driving along a heavy road one au- 
tumn day, when his cart sticks fast in the mire. Just 
then St. Kasian comes by. 

“Help me, brother, to get my cart out of the mud,” 
says the peasant. 

“Get along with you!”’ replies St. Kasian. ‘Do you 
suppose I’ve got leisure to be dawdling here with 
you!” 

Presently St. Nicholas comes that way. The peas- 
ant addresses the same request to him; and he stops 
and gives the required assistance. When the two 
saints arrive in heaven, the Lord asks them where 
they have been. 

“T have been on the earth,” replies St. Kasian; ‘tand 
I happened to pass by a moujik whose cart had stuck 
inthe mud. He cried out to me, saying, ‘Help me to 
get my cart out!’ But I was not going to spoil my 
heavenly apparel.” 

“T have been on the earth,”’ said St. Nicholas, whose 
clothes were all covered with mud. “I went along 
that same road, and I helped the moujik to get his cart 
free.” 

Then the Lord says, “Listen, Kasian! Because thou 
didst not assist the moujik, therefore shall men honor 
thee by thanksgiving only once every four years. But 
to thee, Nicholas, because thou didst assist the moujik 
to set free his cart, shall men twice every year offer up 
thanksgiving.’ 

Ever since that time, says the story, it has been cus- 
tomary to offer prayers and thanksgiving to Nicholas 
twice a year, but to Kasian only once every leap-year. 
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—— 
THE WRONG TEXT. 





These he displayed | 
on the platform, and sold them at a hundred per cent. | 


This funny story, told in the Congregationalist, il- 
lustrates the fact that a quotation and a text should al- 
yays be verified before using either: 


| The Maine General Association had a surprise. 
Aware that the General Association of Connecticut 

| was in session at the same time, and being filled with 

| brotherly love and zeal, it caused a telegram to be sent 
to Connecticut, in which, with Scriptural phrases, it 
uttered its loving greetings. 

| Notto be behindhand, the Connecticut brethren re- 

sponded, and directed its committee to send to Maine 

| this text: 

| ‘The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 

| “The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 

gracious unto thee.’”’-—Numbers 6: 24, 25. 

But when the good men who had sent it went again 
to the telegraph oflice, to pour out their hearts by wire 
upon the Massachusetts Association, also in session at 
that time, the telegraph operator uneasily said,— 

“T hope there wasn’t any mistake about that other 
despatch which went to Maine.” 

“No. indeed. What makes you think there was?” 
| “Why, the gentlemen there wanted their message 
| repeated, so as to be sure that it had been sent accu- 
| rately; and I looked at the text, and it did seem an 
odd one.” 

“What text did you send?” 

“That written in the despatch given me by you,— 
Numbers 24: 

A Bible being hastily examined, these words were 
found at that place: 

“And Balaam rose up, and went and returned to his 
place; and Balak also went his way.” 

A tableau is said to have ensued, and for some time 
afterward Connecticut was occupied in assuring Maine 
that it needn’t go home until it was ready. 





25." 


——— 
A WIT’S ADMONITTION. 

The man who whistles should not practise his art in 
public places. If he does afflict others by his piping, 
he makes himeelf a nuisance, which any gentleman is 
at liberty to abate. 








An English wit once admonished one of these pipers 
in a style that took all the whistle out of him for the 
time. 

The gentleman was riding with his son in an omni- 
bus, which also carried a whistler. 

‘Who is that lady who is whistling?” asked the fa- 
ther of the son, in a loud voice. 

“Tt is nota lady, papa. It is a gentieman,”’ answered 
the son. 

“\ gentleman!” exclaimed the father. ‘‘You must 
be mistaken, my boy. No gentleman ever whistles in 
an omnibus!’ 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE. 


baby squirrel lay one bright May morning, crying,| “I wish he would open the other one,” said 
on the top of the garden wall. Laura; ‘“‘he looks so funny with only one eye.” 


Laura and Patty were playing under the trees, 


near grandma’s house, and,—as Patty told the | has them both open,” said Patty. 


story,—“I heard a faint ‘Wee,—wee’,—and looked | 


round and saw a little creature on top of the wall. | bright as the first. 


I thought at first it was a 
monkey, but of course, it 


while the children stood by, to direct and advise. 


basket, she exclaimed, “Oh, Bunny’seye is open !” 


sided view of the world, with one little bright bead 
Whether his mother rocked the cradle too hard, | of an eye,—it was the left one,—while the other 
and spilled him out, we never knew, but there a eye appeared to be sound asleep. 


the table. Perhaps this was because he could not | 
see. 


Aunty fed him, after every meal, at the table, | 


Patty thought he looked “quite cunning.” " 


| thought he looked bewildered. 


When I came down to breakfast the next morn- 


Young though he was, he had a neat way of | gret,— 


putting one paw on each side of the teaspoon, and | “Bunny has kicked the bucket, mum.’ 
guiding it to his mouth, and he really drank a 
good deal of warm milk whenever it was offered to 
him. 


One morning when Patty took him out of the 


And to be sure, there was Bunny taking a one- 


“T wonder how he will like the world when he 


The next day the other eye was open, and as 











cotton bed, quite cold and dead, his newly opened 
eyes closed tight, forever. 


found relief in tears. 


are made up principally of acorns, so it seemed 
appropriate. 


simple record, in pencil : 


garden wall. 


{ing Michael said to me, with some show of “| 


And there the little fellow lay, curled up in his 


I pass over the sorrow of the children. Patty 


We buried him under an oak-tree. Squirrels 


On the back of a picture, in the nursery, is this 
May 14th. Laura and Patty found Bunny on the 


May 22d. He opened his left eye. 
May 23d. His right eye. 


May 24th. He died! ANNIE MOORE. 











(NUTS TO CRACK) 











couldn’t be. Laura helped 
me, and I climbed up and 
took him in my i and, and he 
stopped crying.” 

As she spoke she held him 
carefully in her small hands. 

He was so young that his 
eyes were not open, and his 
little paws were very pink and 
tender, and his hair was so 
short and thin that he shiv- 
ered, and seemed quite chilly. 

“What shall we do with 
him ?” said Patty. 

“If he only had a good 
warm hen for a mother, it 
would be so nice for him.” 

There was a fluffy little ban- 
tum who had a brood of chick- 
ens just out of the shell, but 
she probably would not have 
been willing to cuddle him 
with her chickens. 

The easiest way would have 
been to give him back to his 
mother, but no one knew 
where she lived, so it was de- 
cided to keep him till his 
eyes were open, and he grew 
stronger, and then put him 
back on the garden wall. 

He was offered milk in a 
teaspoon, but he turned from 
it, and seemed sleepy, so 
aunty rolled him in a bit of 
cotton wadding, and put him 
in a box, near the dining- 
room fire. 

The children unrolled him 
several times, in the course of 
the morning, but found him 
warm and sleepy, and put 
him back again. 

After dinner aunty took 
him in her hand, and again 
offered him a teaspoon of 
milk. 

This time he put his nose 
in it, and began to drink it so 
hastily that it nearly choked 
him, but before the day was 
over he had learned to drink 
pretty well, without choking. 
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About this time he began to 
show a disposition to wander, 
and it was plain enough that 
his mother had never taught 
him to be afraid of fire, for he 
tumbled himself out of his 
box, and blundered along, and 
would have been burned if 
Patty had not been there to 
save him. 

“We must put him into 
something taller, so that he 
can’t get out,” said Patty. 
























Now there was a basket 
with high sides in the dining- 
room,—in fact, it was a waste-basket,—which the 
children decided was just what he needed. 

So he was carefully moved into it, with his bed 
of cotton, and it was supposed he might like the 
change. But no! He quickly climbed out through 
the openings between. the straws, and again had to 
be rescued from the fire. 

Michael invented a way at last to keep him in. 
He lined the basket with stiff brown paper, so 
Bunny could not get out, unless he climbed to the 
top, and that was impossible for a squirrel so 
young and so blind. 

I am obliged to confess that Michael did this 
not from any personal interest in the little stran- 


ger, but for the reason that the children had | 
charged him to watch Bunny, while he was in the | 


room, laying the table, etc., and this would have 
been quite a care. 

Bunny had one peculiarity (I speak of him as 
Bunny, though we had really no way of knowing 
his true name, and he did not in the least answer 
to the name of Bunny). 

He would not, or could not, walk forward. You 
might put him down on the carpet, or the table, 
and, as soon as he was fairly on his feet, he 
wonld begin to scrabble backward, as fast as pos- 





sible, and would not hesitate to run off the edge of 





For the Companion. 


A QUEER MOUSE-TRAP. 

It was Grandma Melville. 

When she was a little girl she washed her moth- 
er’s dishes, and put them away ina closet. The 
closet was deep, and at the back of the wide 
shelves the plastering had come off, and left the 
laths bare. 

Almost every time Grandma Melville—though, 
of course, she wasn’t Grandma Melville then— 
opened the closet door, she would hear a quick 
scampering of very small feet, as two or three lit- 
tle mice ran home through the laths. 

But the queerest thing of all was, they thought 
if they got their heads hidden away, they were 
safe, and very often grandma saw a long tail 
hanging out between the laths. 

She didn’t tell anybody of this, because she 
knew the next thing would be a real mouse-trap 
set in the closet; and she didn’t want the mice 
caught, it was such fun to hear them scamper, 
and to see the slim little gray tails hanging out. 
Besides, she thought she would tame them; and 
so she used to leave little pieces of cake on the 
closet-shelves to make friends. 

But one day she did a funny thing. She caught , 
hold of one of the long tails with her thumb and 





| finger, and pulled the little mouse back, and the 
| little mouse bit her thumb as hard as he could 
bite. 

“Q-o-oh!” screamed Grandma Melville. “O 
mother, mother!” and she ran to the door of the 


sewing-circle ! 

Such a screaming, and jumping up on chairs, as 
there was! But the mouse got away. 

“Why, Marcella!” said her mother, solemnly, 
“‘what did you do that for ?” 

“He bit m-me!” said grandma, almost crying. | 
“There’s a-a lot in the closet.” 


closet too. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

“Dear me!” said mamma, one day, “you do 
wear your shoes out so fast, Ava. These were 
new only last week, and now,”— 

A little while after she saw Ava out on the plank 
walk before the house, stepping first as lightly and 
then as heavily as she could. 
| “OQ mamma,” the little girl cried, glancing up, | 
“my shoes walk some new yet!” 
| She meant they squeaked a little, 





sitting-room, and flung the mouse right into the | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


A MIXTURE. 
Decapitations. 
1, Behead a slimy reptile, and leave to fasten. 
2, Deposited, as a pledge, and leave old. 
i y, and leave a weed. 
4, A portion, and leave a fleet animal. 
5, Coverings, and leave mimics. 
6, Imbecile, and leave a river. 


7, To go side foremost, and 
leave unemployed. 

8, Loans, and leave conclu- 
sions. 

9, Ardor, and leave crippled. 

After decapitations, the first 
line, read down, will give the 
first name of a celebrated author 
who died on May 20, 1864. 


Curtailments. 

1, Curtail a view, and leave to 
lament. 

2, A genus of animals and 
their shells, and leave a femi- 
nine name. 

3, Part of the head, and leave 
a bird. 

4, Ashrub, and leave to warm. 

5, A division of time, and 
leave near. 

6, A bird, and leave a brave 
man. 

A lover, and leave part of a 
ship. 

8, A noise, and leave a race. 

9, A large basin, and leave to 
wash. 

After curtailments, the last 
line, read down, will give the 
last name of the author referred 
to before. 

Syncopations. 

1, Syneopate parts of a vessel, 
and leave small carpets. 

2, Parts of a fork, and leave 
faste nings 
To sprout, and leave dis- 
70 





ch “ 
4, ¢ ‘ut, and leave to attend. 

5, Cooked, and leave a mascu- 
line nickname. 

6, A native of Rome, and leave 
a horse of dark color, variegated 
with spots. 

7, A minute particle, and leave 
to show the teeth. 

8, An animal, and leave a row 
of seats. 

9, A necessity of life, and 
leave a kind of nail. 

The syncopated letters, read 
down, will give the name of one 
of the works of the author be- 
fore mentioned. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 

The second and fourth lines in 
each stanza rhyme. The omit- 
ted words are all formed from 
the eleven letters omitted from 
last line. 

The weather in summer is warm 
and dry, 

But when the air is moister,— 
In the wintry months w hie h are 
spelled with an “r, 

*Tis then we eat the ee, 


And that reminds me now to tell 
A funny little * * * 
Of a boy, who, p« Adin mi ay be 
fond of school, 
But J’ suave he loves his dory. 
And on examination-day, 
He found to his great * * ****, 
The question,—** Where are gla- 
ciers found?” 
Then he made this little 
*kKeK - 


For a glacier, he must have mis- 
taken a pearl, 
And his answer I truthfully 
xe ke » 
They are found deep down in 
the bed of the sea, 
In many an ****** = ** *e &, 
LILIAN Payson. 


3 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Initials—A poet (with initials). 


Finals—A bird of which he 
sung. 


Cross- Words. 
5, A handsome bird. 


» Found in the ocean. 6, A Western State. 


7, A certain hour in the 
8, A champion. J.P. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


TENSES 
PLACED 
NEPHEW 
BROILS 
PELLET 
SHELLS 
PROEMS 
coNRapbD 


Third line, down—NAPOLEON. 

Fourth line, down—ScuHI.LiEr. 
Green-mountain Boys. Connecticut and Masaa- 
And next day there was a mouse-trap in the | gaan Volunteers. Old Fort Ty. Crown Point. 
| Second Continental Congress. May 10th, 1775. James 

Benedict Arnold. Remember Baker. Ethan 
Seth Warner. 
3. (1) Feast (2) of (3) Flags (4) in (5) Japan. 
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ALCOHOLIC CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. Richardson, F. RK. 8., of England was the first 
to discover that while consumption, in the majority of 
cases, is due to a hereditary taint, or to impure air and 
bad surroundings, in a certain proportion of cases it is 
due solely to the drinking of alcoholic liquors. 

He gathered his views from the careful study of two 
thousand cases in a hospital of which he was the phy- 
sician. This discovery published by him in 1864 has 
been confirmed by other observers since. 

The victims are in middle life, of great natural en- 
durance, often models of organic symmetry and power, 





and active in mind and body. ‘The very perfection of | 
their organization makes them feel wholly safe in their 
Though they can drink hard, they are 


not, in the ordinary sense, drunkards. 


indulgence. 


They look the picture of manly strength and robust | 
health. 
those whom I[ have seen stricken down with alcoholic 
phthisis have said that they had never had a day’s ill- 
ness in their lives, but when closely questioned it was 


Says Dr. Richardson, ‘More than half of 


found that none had recently been quite well.” | 
The ailments, however, were such as the alcohol had | 


already induced, an additional quantity of which had 
seemed to set them right again. 


The countenance of the alcoholic consumptive differs 
as much from that of the ordinary consumptive, as it 
His face to the 
Says our authority, “I re- | 


dees from that of the contirmed sot. 
last seems full of health. 
member being actually taken aback on finding, in a 
man who seemed from his face in perfect health, a| 
complete destruction of the lungs.” | 

The disease is often developed after the person had 
for al 
point having been reached in which the excreting or- 
gans had exhausted their power to eliminate the poi- 
son from the system, and as a consequence, the desire 
for the liquor had largely ceased. 


some time abandoned excessive indulgence, 


The symptoms of the approaching consumption are 
pains in the side; then real pleurisy; after that, diff. 
culty of filling the chest with air, the lungs having 
grown to the side; and at length, hemorrhage of the 
lungs, the walls of the engorged blood-vessels giving 
way. The result is often fatal. 

THE YOUNG 

A rich man 
promises money to a college or a church, provided 


ns 
SHEEP-BREEDER. 


who is wise as well as generous, often 





those locally interested will raise a similar amount. 
He could easily give the whole sum needed, but he 


wishes his gift to stimulate others to heip themselves. | ~ 


Acting on this principle, a Boston lady sent, three 
years ago, a small sum of money toa boy in Maine, 
Adding the gift to 
the little money that he had already earned, he bought 


who was anxious to help himself. 


a sheep. 

In the 
fall the lamb was killed, and the meat and pelt brought 
With four dollars 
and fifty cents he bought another sheep, and the fol 


The next spring he had a sheep and a lamb. 
him tive dollars and sixty-two cents. 
lowing spring three lambs made him the owner of 
flock of five. | 

That fall an accident happened, which brought out 
the boy's pluck. h 
alarge flock of sheep. One of the boy's sheep fool 
ishly mixed herself with the strang 


a 


A drover passed by the house wit 
flock, and was 
nof 1 


is 





driven away. The young owner did not k 
loss until evening. Bright and early he started th 
next morning, rode many miles, overtook the flock, 


saw his sheep and she knew him, for she came bound 
ing towards his wagon—a fact which speaks well for 
the boy’s kindness. 

One of the three lambs grew so large that an offer 
of ten dollars was made for it. The young shepherd 
declined it, thinking that if any profit was to be made | 
on that lamb, he had the best right to it. 

That he 
which he himself cut, and put into the barn enough 
Last spring their thirty 
pounds of wool netted bim six dollars and sixty cents, 


summer bought a lot of standing grass, | 


hay to winter his five sheep. 


which he laid aside. Six lambs increased his flock to 


eleven sheep. He killed two lambs, realized ten dol 


lars on them, and bought himself a suit of clothes. 


He planted fodder-corn which, with a little hay, will 


keep his nine sheep during the winter. One of his 


weighs 





hundred and twenty-three 
be 


lambs already 


pounds, and the boy feels that he has made a fair 
ginning in the work of helping himeclf 


The story is a homely one, just such as any enterpris 


| Should be obtained in distinction from Iumbe 


ing boy might make hisown. For that reason we have 
told it. Weshall keep a watch on that boy, and two 
or three years henee our readers may again hear of 
him. 

—_+—_—_ 


ECONOMY IN THE FAMILY. 

A man must ask his wife’s permission, if he wishes 
to become rich. He must have his wife’s aid, if he is 
to practise those economies in the family which may 
lay the foundation of his subsequent wealth. The 
New York Christian Advocate makes the following 
suggestions to young men with families to support: 


A hundred dollars a year saved in rent is worth the 
trouble, and may become the foundation of comfort at 
a time when it is needed. 

He who saves one hundred dollars a year on his rent is 
simply being paid that much for the little inconven- 
iences he may have to endure. 

Solid and plain furniture, with the ornaments such as 
a wife’s taste can make with a very little expense, 


ng up 
the house with expensive articles. 

Every article of furniture that is not necessary in a 
room diminishes its size and air capacity, and collects 
dust and makes work. 

Economy can be practised upon the table, by the co- 
operation ef husband and wife, so as te make a differ. 
ence of one-half in the expenses. 

Dainties, preserves, fruits in advance of the season, 
too much meat, excess and profusion of all kinds, take 
money. 

Being in the habit, some years since, of visiting a 
young family whose table always had everything that 
was needed, and nothing more, but with freshness and 
sufficient variety, and knowing that the young man had 
avery small income, l asked him what his table ex- 
penses per annum amounted to. 

Said he, *‘Guess.” I put them at seven hundred dol- 
lars, which I thought was very low for the city in 
which he lived, and the way in which he appeared to 
live. 

His reply was, ‘‘Last year my expenses were four 
hundred and eighty dollars for the table.” 

*How do you do it?” said I. 

He replied, “My wife and I apply the same thought 
and study to onr purchases for the table that a business 
man applies to the purchase of the goods that he deals 
in, and expects to make a living from.” 

This illustration is drawn from the life of a man 
whose income was perhaps one thousand eight hundred 
dollars per year, and who lived in a quite expensive 
part of a large city. 

The same principle can be applied whether the in- 
come be more or less. What was said upon the sub- 
ject of clothes under the former head can here be ap- 
plied to the whole household. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS. 
Dr. A. ATKINSON, Prof. Materia Medica and Derma- 
tology, in College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 
Md., says: “It makes a pleasant drink, and is one of our 


| 


best tonics in the shape of the phosphates in soluble | 


form.” [Adv, 


—--—4»- ——— 
Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 
HOUSEKEEPERS should insist upon obtaining BuR- 
NETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS; they are the best.[Adv. 


—_——_o———_. 
It is imperative that you should relieve your child’s 
colic. Brown’s Teething Cordial will do it. [Ade. 


——_—oe—_—_- 
**Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier.” | 


says Mr. E. 8. Phelps, Worcester, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for.men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Send three-cent stamp for new ile 

lustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St. 
BOSTON, Mass. 


[Adv. 














Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORE. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or sugar, and is 








Presents and extras need to be narrowly watched. 
Superfluous gifts to children, expenditures for candy, 
and for trips that do not give pleasure in proportion to 
their cost, are leaks which keep many well-meaning 
families poor. 

————_»~—_—_—__ 
A NEW VIEW OF HIS CASE. 

The following new story will remind the reader of 
an old one. It has a point that will bear well illustra- 
ting. 

The case being argued was old Farmer Closegrip rs. 
a railroad company for damages sustained in a colli- 
sion. 

The old man’s lawyer was making a pitiful appeal 
to the jury. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, ‘just gaze upon 
the true, honest, time-beaten face of my client, and 
suppose he had been fatally wounded; think of the 
sad blow that his loving wife and little, innocent chil- 
dren would have to receive; but, thank heaven, it was 
not so bad as that. 

*But oh, how he must have suffered during the long 
days of his illness! how the heart-stricken companion 
of his life felt when they brought him home, bruised 
and mangled! Now, tell me, shall this poor old man 
go down to his grave a maimed and helpless creature 
without some aid from the cause of his affliction?” 

During this delivery, Closegrip was noticed to be 


| very much agitated, and rising as the lawyer finished, 
| he sobbed,— 


“Judge, *scuse my breakin’ in, but I must speak.” 
“Go on,” commanded the court. 
1 didn’t know it wer so bad as it air till the gentle- 


| man thar sot down; an’ ef ye’ll let me, PH—ID’1l”— 


here he faltered. 
“You'll what?” asked his Honor. 
“Just raise them figgers on the railroad fer a few 


| dollars more—make it a thousand instid o’ five hun- 


dred; won't ye, judge?” 
It is needless to add that the judge didn’t. 
cnumnnenteni@junsanmiene 
BRIGNOLI’S STORY, 
Brignoli, the famous tenor singer, recently related a 
story, which illustrates how a foreign accent sometimes 
changes the sense of a word to American ears: 


He .was singing in concert for a charitable object; 
The prima donna was suddenly attacked with singer’s 
sore throat, and it became necessary that some one 
should apologize to the audience. 

The manager declared he was suffering from ner- 
vousness, and could not do it, and he begged Brignoli 
to make the explanation. The tenor, going forward, 
said,— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to zay zat Mme. 
y—— eez a leetle horse dis evening.” 

Peals of laughter greeted this announcement, and 
the tenor looked puzzled, thinking the audience mieun- 
derstood him. He advanced once more, and with 
thundering emphasis roared out,— 

“I zay zat Mme. N—— eez a leetle horse dis even- 
ing. 

Another roar of laughter, amid which a voice in the 
gallery cried out, ‘Then if she is a horse, why not trot 
her out?” 

Then the mistake was plain to him, and Brignoli 
laughed as heartily as any one. 
oe ei 
AN AMUSING BLUNDER. 


Amusing blunders are not confined to Trish servants, 


as the following anecdote of a French maid shows: 


An old lady living in Southern France, seeing that 
her watch had stopped, told her maid what 
o'clock it was on the sundial in the garden. 

In a few minutes the maid returned almost out of 
breath, carrying in her apron something heavy. 

“Upon my word, madame,” said she, “T can't make 
out what it says, so I have brought it in here, that 
madame may look at it herself.” 

The idea of removing the dial from the sun’s rays 
to a room was a practical “bull,” worthy of the most 
blundering of Bridgets. 


to see 


+> 


“Tr all the world were blind,” said an Trishman, 
who had just been inspecting a school for the blind, 


“what a melancholy sight it would be! 


therefore far more economical. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
Z ed for invalids as well as for persons 
Z in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASE, 


FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


ply, Scrofulous. Inherited, Con- 
Colored Diseases of the Blood, 













ECZEMA 
on Scar. 


TCHING, Sealy, Pim 
tagious, and Copper 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 


the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Frepa 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

g~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


“JAMES PYLES 


PE 













A DANDY, wishing to be witty, accosted an old rag- | 


man as follows: “You take all sorts of trumpery in 
your cart, don’t you?” Yes; jump in! jump in!” 
Mrs. 1.— had a nurse-maid, not long over, who, in 


airing her young charge one day, met with a bicycle 
elub of ten going at full speed. On returning to the 








house, she exclaimed, “Oh, mum, the baby nearly lipt 
out of his carriage fur rejoicement, fur he saw tin min 
ridin’ on thim philosophers !"— Mrs. Partington. 


experience ye cood occupy the poolpit for an after- 
nune yersel’, should an emergency occur. Beadle— 
Hoots, ay, sir; there's nae difficulty in that; but then, 


where in the hael parish wad ye got onybody qualified 
to act as beadle? 


| SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- | HOREH( 


tHe BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 


: : | rich or poor, should be without it. 
MiIntstTER—Well, John, I'venae doot frae your long | 


Sold by all Grocers, 
designed to mislead. 


BEWARE of imitations well 
PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 


above symbol and name of 
| 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 























BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES. 


Our Two Descriptive 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
for 1884 are now ready. 

Send a two-cent stamp and a note stating which Cata- 
logue (whether Bicycle or Tricycle) you require, to 
THE CUNNINGHAM COMPNY, 
(Established 1877.] 

510 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE. 























want dolly’s clothes to look nic 
Used by first-class laundries and most families in New 
England and the West because it never spots the clothes, 
The brilliant azurine tint unequalled, 
It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, Cottons, and spe- 
cial bright, clear tint to old or yellowed cloth. 
Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Blue Box. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Boston, Mass. 


* Mamma says we must use Sawyer’s Crystal Blue if we 
ice.” 
































“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of fF 


of 
very 





ll kinds from 30 to 75 cents 
rge Tea and Coffee business, 





per pound. Wedoa 
vesides sending out 








from 60 to 90 1B ORDERS each day. SILVER 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with $5, 87 and 
$10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 


DECORATED TEA SETS with #15. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 
NER SETsS of 106 pes. with $20 orders, anda Host 
of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention this 
paper, and we will send you full Price and Premium 
ist. Freight charpes average 75 cents per 100 pounds 

to points West. GREAT LONDON TEA co. 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








red by POTTER DRUG AND | 








<P 
THIS IS"THE BEST WATCH FOR BICYCLER® 


The Cheapest! The Most Reliable! The Most Simple! 
The least liable to get out of order! The easiest repaired 


isthe WATERBURY WATCH. 

All in Nickel-Silver Case. Every Watch Warranted. 
YOUR JEWELER FOR ° 

WE FILL NO ORDERS FOR LESS THAN ONE DOZEN. 


COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


In cases that have been given up by their doctors and 
| friends; all hope gone, all efforts to cure ceased, when 

some one that had been saved from a like fate comes in 

or hears of their case and says: “You are no worse than 
| I was. But look at me now. HALE’S HONEY OF 
YUND AND TAR did it, and it will cure you 
too.” Friends, never give up until you have fully tried 
HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. _ In 
bottles at 50 cts. and $1. Remember the name—HALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR—as there are 
counterfeits! * 

C. N. CRITTENTON, No, 115 Fulton St., New York, 
Proprietor. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 








Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions, 


